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PATTERNS OF POWER IN THE 
ARAB MIDDLE EAST 


By “ HEnricus ” 


(The writer has spent a number of years in the countries dealt with in this 
article, but the nature of his duties there precludes his signing his 
contribution.) 


° HE Middle East,” said Sir Edward Grigg, last 
summer, “is a testing place for many of the 
problems besetting the world to-day. It is a testing 
place for the relations between the Great Powers, 
and between them and the smaller powers; it is a 

testing-place for nationalism, which has assumed greater 

strength than ever in the past, but which, being young and 
sensitive, will need most careful handling.” 

No graver mistake can be made than to belittle the reality 
of this Arab nationalism, although its weaknesses must not be 
ignored. To limit it to a so-called “ effendi” class, playing on 
the ignorant feelings of a helpless peasant proletariate, or to 
dismiss it as the agitation of a few hot-heads with whom a little 
firmness is all that is needed, is either blind, or foolish, or both. 
Nor is the Middle East “an orphan in the world”, with 
“plenty of rival candidates for its guardianship ”, if by that is 
implied that he is a minor; the whole point is that he has come 
of age, though without naturally having as yet shed all the 
characteristics of adolescence. No more guardianships, trustee- 
ships or mandates for him. 

The importance of the Middle East to Great Britain and to 
other major powers is obvious enough, even though some of 
the interests discussed in this connection are in fact an 
anachronism in the present world. “Some nations,” Paul 
Valéry remarks, “try to play the game of power politics with 
obsolete cards.” But the main point to grasp is the primary 
importance of the Middle East to the people of the Middle 
East themselves, to the Arabs who have constituted the mass 
of its inhabitants for many centuries, and to minority groups 
whose destinies are now bound up with theirs. It is their 
destiny, rather than ours, which is at stake; it is in their hand 
that decisions must ultimately rest. 
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I 

The political system set up by the Peace Treaties of 1919-20 
may be described as a simple two-power pattern—two vast 
spheres of control labelled “‘ mandates”, one French, one 
British, carefully separated from each other by frontiers and 
passport, visas and custom barriers, each divided again into 
distinct states with their own barriers, behind which local 
nationalisms inevitably developed—and all this within what had 
hitherto been a politically undifferentiated Turkish-controlled 
Arab world. 

This elaborate system rested on a foundation of confused 
and conflicting pledges, from the McMahon Correspondence of 
1915 to the Sykes-Picot agreement of 1916, and the Balfour 
Declaration of 1917, and to the later Hogarth statement of 1918. 

It may safely be said that by 1920 no settlement was possible 
which did not involve the repudiation of some promise to 
someone—Arab, Zionist, or French. The twenty-odd years 
which elapsed between the two world wars were full of trouble. 
Peace, when it predominated, was precarious and uneasy ; 
conflict, when it broke out, bitter and acute. While the British 
were painfully trying in Palestine to prevent Arab-Zionist 
tivalry from becoming open civil war, the French in Syria 
and Lebanon were following the advice of the paper Temps : 
“Our duty is clearly marked out—to divide in order to rule. 
The division has been carried out; ruling now begins.” 
(January 15, 1926)—a policy well summarized in the phrase of 
Madame Berthe-Gaulis “to free oneself from the spirit of the 
mandate”. Here and there a voice of protest was heard ; 
M. Poincaré (no less) declared both in the Senate and in an article 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes that “the Syrians had been 
promised independence and had been given serfdom; the 
mandate did not give France the right to modify the historical 
frontiers of a free people’ (December 30, 1920, and January 
1, 1921). Admiral Castex in his Théories stratégiques held 
“French interests in the Middle East to be romantic, mystical 
and out of date ”, while the Comte de Fels, in the Revue de Paris 
(November, 1926), spoke of “the French protectorate of 
Christians in the Middle East as being a mere historical memory ; 
France had nothing to gain in trying to remain the janitor of 
the gate to the Levant”. Nor was the more cynical advice of 
M. Pernot followed when he urged “ the necessity of enabling 
the Syrians to make money, and yet more money—this is far 
better than giving them Parliaments and Ministers and votes ; 
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they will be far more grateful for it” (Revue des Deux Mondes, 
1927). Flowing prosperity might indeed have turned their 
minds away from politics, but they did not get even that; the 
policy of France, full of confusion and haphazard experimenta- 
tion in the political sphere, was marked in the economic by 
inertia and absence of any attempt at systematic development 
(except for roads of military importance). The lack of per- 
manence in the Mandate system removed any incentive to 
large-scale investments and long-term policies. All this led to 
instability, restlessness, and discontent, which the great con- 
tribution made by France to the social and cultural life of the 
country failed to allay. 

The short-sighted refusal of the French Senate to ratify the 
treaties signed in 1936 in Beirut and Damascus,! and ratified 
by the Lebanese and Syrian Parliaments, produced a tense 
situation, only less acute than that created in Palestine during 
the same period by the Arab rebellion. It would therefore have 
seemed natural for the outbreak of the war in Europe to set 
off a great widespread Arab revolt—yet, paradoxically enough, 
it began by bringing to the Middle East greater tranquility 
than ever since 1914. Syrians and Lebanese, Arabs and Zionists 
in Palestine, realized the unwisdom of harassing countries 
facing life-and-death problems and all tacitly agreed to a 
temporary burying of the hatchet. Not indeed that they were 
in any sense pro-Ally ; as a young Arab Nationalist said: “I 
would really like to see Britain and France given a good licking 
by the United States, but I am not such a fool as to think that 
we would get a better deal from the Axis; your victory is to 
me the lesser evil and I shall do nothing to hinder it.” “ The 
wise administration of M. Puaux, the High Commissioner before 
the Armistice, in fact raised French prestige to its highest peak. 
But all this was lost when France was defeated and M. Puaux 
failed to win over the army of the Levant to resistance. Fifth 
column propaganda, Italians and German ‘ tourists ’, and all the 
other disruptive influences which were allowed in by General 
Dentz made a deep impression, as the dossiers of several 
prominent Lebanese could show.” (Times, January 21, 1944.) 

Thus the commonsense self-denying ordinance of neutrality 
was already weakening in Syria and Lebanon when revolt broke 
out in Iraq in May, 1941. Many who should have known 
better saw in Rashid Gailani the national liberator of the Arabs. 


1 The rejection of the treaties is discussed very frankly by Professor Julien in his article 
on “‘ French Difficulties in the Middle East,” in Foreign Affairs (New York), January, 1946 
—the whole article is both illuminating and impartial. 
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But the bubble soon burst ; most of his champions slunk back 
shamefacedly to their reluctant acceptance of a probable Allied 
victory. 

The support given by French High Commissioner Dentz 
to the Iraqi rebellion had shown, however, that the Vichy 
French were definitely backing the Axis and would sell the pass 
to Hitler at the earliest opportunity. Even before the rebellion 
signs were not lacking that Vichy was not to be relied on even 
for a theoretical neutrality. Hence the decision for an Anglo- 
French “ reconquest ” of Syria and Lebanon, and the campaign 
ending in the Acre armistice of July 12, 1941. 


II 

The pattern now changes. Although frontiers still separated 
the Arab states, the zones of foreign influence were no longer 
distinct. Not indeed that the summer of 1941 established 
unified British control. The placing of Syria and Lebanon 
under direct British military rule and the elimination of French 
civilian government had been confidently expected and would 
have been generally welcomed. Many of the French were in 
no sense ardent Vichyites, and kept up through thick and thin 
their hopes of a British victory. But neither were they Gaullists, 
and they bitterly resented de Gaulle’s insistence on the use of 
French troops in the campaign; while the mass of the Arabs 
would gladly have exchanged French for British rule, on the 
principle that any change was bound to be an improvement. 
No such transformation took place, however; London was 
not prepared to run the risks of being represented by Axis 
propaganda as the ouster of France in the Levant. The French 
High Commissioner was duly restored, but General Catroux 
replaced General Dentz, and some new officials appeared. 
Some of the old Vichy men suddenly developed ardent Gaullist 
convictions and proved that the spiritual posterity of the vicar 
of Bray is not yet extinct. 

There was a change, however. By the side of the Free 
French emerged a number of British organizations; that 
headed by General Spears, with military, economic, and 
political sections; the British Ninth Army and its staff; the 
British Navy in Beirut harbour; Intelligence Units of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. Add to that the semi-autonomous 
Lebanese Government headed by President Naccache. Few 
such rich fields of research have been offered to the student of 
political science as the discovery of the seat of Austinian 
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sovereignty in that complex of overlapping and conflicting 
authorities. 

During the next year or two the chief problems were 
economic rather than political. Swiftly rising prices, which 
none of those numerous authorities were able to keep under 
control, completely overthrew the balance of normal living, 
while profiteers flourished and the most enterprising business 
man could double his capital every few months. In spite of 
increases, the salaries of most people barely met the cost of 
food. As regards the working classes, ample employment at 
high wages with the British Army solved the problem for 
those able to work, but families without any or even with 
only one wage earner suffered terrible privations. Nor were 
instances lacking of Arabs profiting from the distress of their 
fellow citizens ; traffic in medical drugs flourished, quinine in 
particular being literally worth its weight in gold. Imports of 
food supplies by the British only helped when their distribution 
was rigidly supervised ; otherwise they disappeared for hoard- 
ing. This was particularly the case with the wheat brought 
in during the winter of 1941-2 by the Middle East Supply 
Centre. 

Even high prices, however, could not keep politics 
indefinitely out of the picture. The four years since the 
campaign have been as marked as were those between the wars 
by a welter of unreliable pledges and promises. “I come to 
put an end to the regime of the Mandate and to proclaim you 
free and independent,” declared Catroux in July, 1941. “ You 
will, therefore, be from henceforward sovereign and independent 
peoples, and you will be able either to form yourselves into 
separate states or to unite into a single state—Syrians and 
Lebanese, a great hour in your history has struck; France 
declares you independent.” And three months later he 
declared that “ the time has come when Syria will manage her 
own destinies, as an independent and sovereign state. She 
enjoys from now on all the rights and prerogatives of such a 
state, subject only to the limitations of the fact of war and the 
needs of security, both of her territory and of that of the Allied 
armies. France and Britain will take the necessary steps in 
order that their friends and allies should also recognize the unity 
of the Syrian state.” And these declarations were confirmed 
two months later by General de Gaulle. 

So far so good: but these proclamations had contained 
two reservations, overlooked by Syrians and Lebanese in the 
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excitement of success. Catroux had qualified his proclamation 
by the statement that “your status of independence and 
sovereignty will be guaranteed by a treaty, in which our mutual 
relations will be defined. Pending its conclusion, our mutual 
situation will be that of allies” ; while de Gaulle had said that 
“ nothing could affect the juridicial situation as established by 
the Mandate; this situation could in fact only be changed 
with the consent of the Council of the League of Nations ”. 
And last, but not least, Mr. Churchill, while saying “‘ there was 
no question of France maintaining the same position which she 
exercised in Syria before the war,” added that “ we recognized 
that among all the nations of Europe the position of France in 
Syria is one of special privilege and that in so far as any 
European country has influence in Syria, that of France will be 
pre-eminent.” (September 9, 1941.) 

The United States on their side had thought it more realistic 
not to recognize the independence of Syria and Lebanon, but 
to express “its sympathy with the natural and legitimate 
aspirations of the people of Syria and Lebanon, and to welcome 
any steps toward the realization of those aspirations, which is 
of course the full enjoyment of sovereign independence.” 
(Statement by Mr. Cordell Hull, November 29, 1941.) 

Thus, “when the Free French began to talk of a treaty, 
they were asked what validity they had to negotiate in the 
name of France.” (Times, January 21, 1944.) When, on the 
other hand, President Naccache ventured to suggest to General 
Catroux the fulfilment of the pledge of independence, his 
tactless reminder was answered by his removal from his post 
by the French and his replacement by one of the faithful 
henchmen on whom France had hitherto always been able to 
count on to do her bidding in an emergency. But even in so 
doing Catroux had to admit the inevitability of elections and 
the restoration of parliamentary life. El Alamein, and the 
disappearance of Rommel’s threat to the Middle East, had 
removed any excuse for the continuation of arbitrary rule. 

To what extent Catroux had to yield in this matter to British 
and American pressure is one of the numerous contested points 
in inter-Allied relations. That these had become very strained 
no one can deny. The French resented the Spears mission, its 
elaborate machinery, its ubiquitous influence. “ This mission, 
instead of confining itself to its role of Franco-British military 
liaison, or later of a legation, at once surrounded itself with all 
the machinery of a veritable high commissionership. In 
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particular a whole network of political officials, whose presence 
could not be justified by any military necessity, spread even to 
the least important villages. Their attitude was essentially 
anti-French: they carried on active propaganda among the 
Syrian and Lebanese against France, stirring up the extremists 
of Syrian nationalism, disdaining neither intrigue nor democracy.” 
(Andrée Viénot in World Affairs, October, 1945.) 

The British answer to the charge was that many of the 
French officials of the Gaullist regime were in fact no more 
reliable than Vichy’s, either morally or politically. It was 
impossible to depend for economic and administrative control 
of those highly important territories on men who were often 
inefficient, sometimes corrupt, and “tending more and more 
away from the urgent task of winning the war to the narrower 
patriotism of preserving French rights and prestige against 
what they regarded as encroachment.” (Zimes, January 21, 
1944.) 

To pronounce on these charges and counter-charges is 
obviously impossible, in the light of existing knowledge, but a 
realization of their existence, whether proven or not, explains 
the bitterness of Anglo-French relations in those critical years. 


To return to the elections. These duly took place in August, 
1943. They were undoubtedly “free”, in so far as officials 
were instructed not to exercise pressure, but the influence of 
local gentry and party leaders was of course as great as ever, 
and electoral corruption no less rife, while British prestige was 
not without its effects. Both in Syria and Lebanon overwhelming 
nationalist majorities were returned. 

The French seem to have accepted the verdict of Syria and 
to have written her off for good as a French dependency ; and 
perhaps for that very reason the Syrians appeared less in a 
hurry than the Lebanese to “ cash the cheque” given them by 
the election results. For nearly two years all was quiet in 
Damascus, and a number of powers were peacefully transferred 
without the raising of inconvenient juridicial problems of the 
Mandate. 

For the first time in its history, on the other hand, Lebanon 
proved more obstreperous than Syria. The new Parliament 
had scarcely met, with the most notorious French-hater, Riad 


1“ Tt seems that the representatives of Free France had set their hearts on playing their 
worst cards, Against the English technicians they chose to oppose blasé old functionaries, 
foolhardy officers or arrogant and inexperienced young men.”—Professor Julien in Foreign 
Affairs (New York), January, 1946. 
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Bey Solh, as premier, than it decided to rouse all sleeping dogs 
and to vote, almost unanimously, a revision of the constitution 
in which the Mandate was completely ignored; this in spite 
of the High Commissioner’s' warning that “France could not 
tolerate the unilateral revision of an acquired situation.” In 
vain had the pro-French paper /’Orient urged him not to stick 
to juridical niceties, and to accept frankly and boldly the new 
situation. “There is in such a policy no withdrawal on the 
part of France, no abdication, no surrender. There is no loss 
of face—there is only loss of face when one believes one has 
lost it. The supreme mistake would be to link French prestige 
to the maintenance of arbitrary rule, to the defence of indefensible 
positions. The capital of French prestige must not be wasted 
in a series of minor conflicts in which essential French interests 
are not involved.” (November 1, 1943.) 

This wise advice was not followed. The French reaction 
to this Lebanese attempt to act as if the 1941 promises were 
absolute and not conditional was not only swift but more 
brutal than anything done hitherto by France in Lebanon. 
During the night of November 10-11, President of the Republic, 
Premier, and several ministers were removed from their homes 
to a distant village, while the High Commissioner announced 
those measures, together with the dissolution of Parliament and 
the suspension of the constitution, in a proclamation couched 
in terms that had to be heard or read to be believed. The 
nationalist leaders were grossly insulted as agents of a “ work 
of hatred and destruction”, denounced as “ unpatriotically 
trying to remove their country from the international guarantees 
of its frontier”, “leading Lebanon to disaster, arbitrary rule 
and anarchy”. 

This time the fat was really in the fire. While greatly 
exaggerated reports appeared in Egypt, Europe, and the United 
States, both in press and radio, the fact remains that a very 
ugly situation had arisen. Demonstrations took place in which 
about a dozen people were killed and a good many injured ; 
armoured cars paraded the streets with Senegalese soldiers 
pointing machine-guns at passers-by; all activities came to a 
standstill. It looked as if France had at last succeeded in 
uniting against her the whole Lebanese opinion, Maronites 
included. 

Helleu was hastily disavowed and recalled to Algiers, in 
spite of his protest that he had only obeyed instructions. 


11, M. Helleu had recently replaced General Catroux. 
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Catroux came out as a pacifier, but soon realized that no com- 
promise was possible, and that surrender was the only possible 
alternative to the end of French rule. He duly gave in, the 
prisoners were reinstated, Parliament restored, and the con- 
stitutional revision remained untouched. 

Catroux gave in because the British had made it clear that 
in case of prolonged disturbance they not only could give him 
no support, but would be compelled to take over the running 
of the country for the sake of security, and this with the full 
concurrence of the United States. Catroux complained bitterly, 
both in a press conference and in an address to the French 
colony, of “ the unjustifiable intervention of an Allied power ” 
without which apparently everything would have been 
satisfactorily settled. 

It looked, as we said, as if the French had finally alienated 
even their old-time supporters. But they stuck to their belief 
that in the long run the faithful Maronites would prefer them 
to the Moslems, and within a few weeks evidence to that effect 
began to appear in conversations and press. This reaction came 
to a head in a curious episode, when the Lebanese Parliament 
met early in the New Year and a zealous Francophile hoisted 
the French tricolour above the Lebanese white and red. The 
former was torn down in some disorder, but that the attempt 
should have been made at all was symptomatic of the perpetual 
ebb and flow of local public opinion. 

“To small nations,” wrote the 7imes, “the affair of Lebanon 
was a test of the Atlantic Charter and of the sincerity of Allied 
war-time promises. To the Arab world it was the first, and a 
triumphant success against European domination and in favour 
of Arab unity, whatever be the ultimate limits of that ideal. 
To the Jews it has appeared as danger-signal. To France it 
was a bitter humiliation and seemed proof that even her best 
friends could be induced to take an unfair advantage of their 
present weakness.” As the New Statesman remarked, “ it was 
indeed hard for de Gaulle, bent as he was on restoring the 
greatness of liberated France, to surrender pretensions in which 
French pride had centred for so many centuries.” 

A most distressing feature of the whole affair was of course 
the serious rift in Anglo-French relations. Denunciations of 
sinister British and even American machinations streamed from 
French and pro-French sources.! Accusations were reasserted 
that Britain’s whole aim was to replace France in the Middle 
* See, for instance, Michael Clark’s article in the New York Nation for March 17th, 1945. 
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East ; it was pointed out that wise diplomacy, while advising 
concessions on the part of the French, would have urged the 
Lebanese to accept the principle of the treaty which they had 
ratified in 1936 and which still seemed to be the only satisfactory 
way of ending a mandate, whether in Lebanon, Syria, or Iraq. 
And voices were not wanting to echo M. Truchy in the Sphere, 
to the effect that “if France and Britain could not sail together 
in the Mediterranean instead of caterwauling about one tiny 
coastal strip, however strategic, it was a poor outlook for 
pulling together generally.” 

The time came a year later when it seemed as if Mr. Churchill 
had come indeed to the conclusion that he was backing the 
wrong horse: in December, 1944, General Spears was recalled 
and replaced by a career diplomat, Mr. Shone, with instructions 
to advise Syrians and Lebanese to open treaty negotiations. 
Their first reply was that they would only consider a treaty 
equally open to any friendly power, refusing any privileged 
position to any one foreign state. However, on their receiving 
with French consent (some say, on French initiative), invitations 
to attend the San Francisco Conference as sovereign states, 
they abandoned their intransigeant attitude and consented to 
begin talking about a treaty. 

Months went by without anything being really settled. 
The crux of the matter was the army—the “ special troops ” as 
the French called the Syrians and Lebanese incorporated in the 
French army and whose release was insisted upon as a pre- 
liminary to any agreement. Hopes of a settlement were in 
sight, however, when a fresh storm broke through the French 
inability to let well alone. The landing of fresh troops from 
France in Beirut last May met with violent protests, and to the 
French pleas that they were replacements, not reinforcements, 
Syrians and Lebanese replied angrily that, since negotiations 
were on foot for the withdrawal of all troops, this was scarcely 
the time for bringing fresh ones; those already there could 
wait a little longer for repatriation—if indeed repatriation was 
ever intended. 

It is scarcely necessary to tell once more a story still fresh 
in all memories—how things got entirely out of hand! and how 
the British (who had warned the French of the dangers they 
were running) intervened to restore order and save French lives, 
according to their account, to complete the humiliation and 
expulsion of the French, according to de Gaulle. 


1 There were about 600 deaths in Damascus, according to Professor Julien. 
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It should be noted that although discussions in France did 
not spare the British, de Gaulle’s attitude also came in for 
much criticism. “ France has lost the position she held,” said 
in the Assembly the widow of Pierre Viénot, of 1936 treaty 
fame; “she has lost face in the Middle East where we are con- 
sidered enemy number one by the Arab League. But it would 
be childish to put all the responsibility on the British ;” and 
she condemned both the policy of reinforcements and the 
insistence on retaining military bases ; while M. Bidault himself 
admitted that France had perhaps been guilty of blunders and 
ill-timed acts, reiterating the French promise of independence. 
Meanwhile all the Arab delegates in San Francisco were assailing 
French imperialism and aggression, and Anne O/’Hare 
McCormick, in the New York Times, questioned “the wisdom 
of de Gaulle in lighting a match in a room full of the inflammable 
feuds he mentions in explaining French troubles in the Levant. 
This fusing idea is the last thing the French, with their vital 
interests in Algeria, should wish to encourage.” 

Diplomatically the victory lay with London, who success- 
fully opposed the French attempt to have the matter referred 
to the Big Five and insisted on direct negotiations. These took 
the somewhat unexpected form of the Anglo-French agreement 
of last December, which, while welcomed in Paris as clearing 
the air, was met in Beirut and Damascus with not unnatural 
suspicions. ‘The once-bitten twice-shy Lebanese and Syrians 
now want to know what “regrouping troops” means, and 
whether it is at their expense that the erstwhile rivals are making 
friends. Hence the appeal to the United Nations Security 
Council for the “total and simultaneous” evacuation of 
French and British troops, whose presence “ constitutes a grave 
infringement of the sovereignty of two states members of the 
United Nations and may give rise to serious disputes, the past 
having shown that some of those troops have been a constant 
menace to peace and security in this region”. With that we 
must leave the matter, as this is being written before the Council 
has heard the appeal. We have shown clearly enough where 
we think the solution lies. 


Ill 
We have been surveying so far the comparatively simple 
pattern of Anglo-French relations in the Syro-Lebanese picture. 
This must now be enlarged first by the introduction of additional 
elements, and next by the enlargement of the picture itself. 
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Allusion has been made to the influence of the United 
States as on the whole favourable to the Arab cause, and in 
fact often active on its behalf. This is of course in the logic 
of the situation. America has a large field of friendship among 
Lebanese and Syrians; thousands of them, settled in the 
States, have built up close personal, economic, and cultural 
contacts between the lands of their birth and of their adoption. 
American schools—the American University of Beirut in 
particular—have always encouraged Arabic culture and senti- 
ment, and have been hotly denounced as hotbeds of Arab 
nationalism. The huge fund of Arab goodwill thus built up 
in the last hundred years is too valuable to be dissipated by 
giving any help to anti-Arab forces, whether in Syria and 
Lebanon or in Palestine. It also seems that the American oil 
companies, now so keenly interested in the Arab world, like 
to deal with independent states, and not with dependencies, 
and oil interests are quoted as a basic factor in the support 
undoubtedly given to Arab nationalism by American diplomatic 
authorities. 


Infinitely more complex is the recent entrance of Russia 
into Middle East politics. Until 1941, communist parties and 
propaganda were officially barred, and communist influences 
limited to certain Armenian elements, in touch with the 
Armenian Soviet Republic of Erivan. There was no Russian 
consul or agency of any kind, nor did Russia manifest any 
interest in Arab affairs. 

The transformation of Russia into an ally changed the 
situation. From one day to another communism became, if 
not respectable, at least tolerable. Communist parties appeared 
in Lebanon and Syria for the 1943 elections—an extremely 
pink kind of communism, that Marx would scarcely have 
recognized, calculated not to disturb the sleep of any capitalist 
or individualistic shopkeeper or artisan, mainly concerned to 
stress the glories of the Soviet Union and the great Stalin. 
Pro-Soviet demonstrations were staged, including one held in 
the great hall of a French catholic school in Beirut, with the 
sickle and hammer alternating on the walls with crosses and 
pictures of Joan of Arc. Exhibitions showing the industrial 
and social achievements of the Soviet Union in peace and war 
travelled round the main cities. Soviet consulates were estab- 
lished in Cairo, Beirut, Damascus, and Bagdad. 

In Palestine, Russia had reappeared as the 


‘ 


* protector ” of 
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Greek Orthodox Christians and put in a claim to the 
ecclesiastical property that was once the Tsar’s. Societies of 
Friends of the Soviets have been formed, including one in the 
nationalist hotbed of Nablus. Russia is also developing her 
official relations with her Moslem citizens and recently appointed 
a sheikh-ul-Islam for the Soviet Union. 

What part does Russia intend to play in Middle East 
politics ? To that, no easy answer can be given except that no 
one can prevent her from doing very much what she likes. 
Along one line she is bound to France by treaty and is desirous 
not to cause trouble to an ally ; but on another encouragement 
to nascent nationalities has always been used by the Soviets 
as a method of securing an entrance into promising fields of 
action. And there are pro-Russian elements which she cannot 
afford to ignore or cold shoulder. The great improvement in 
industrial conditions caused by the war is making the Lebanese 
and Syrian proletariate more class-conscious: the communist 
propaganda that can be no longer officially checked tends to 
encourage the workers to look to Russia for support in their 
struggles against the employers, and stimulates the still infant 
Trade Union movement. “It is to Moscow rather than to 
London or Washington that we must look for help in our 
industrial and social liberation” is a slogan often heard in 
factory or workshop. 

Nor is looking to Russia confined to the proletariate. The 
Arab world is always impressed by success, and the military 
achievements of the Soviets have transferred to them much of 
the admiration once felt for Axis efficiency and victory. To 
the Arab youth, Russia is the great state of to-morrow ; its 
communism is ignored or put down as an article of purely 
domestic consumption. And to the statesmen, struggling with 
the problem of minorities, comes the Soviet constitution with 
its apparently brilliant successful solution of integrated 
autonomies. 

Nor is the support of Arab opinion to be ignored in another 
of Russia’s campaigns, that against Turkey. The Arabs, 
especially those of Syria, are still sore at the loss to Turkey of 
the Sandjak of Alexandretta, and any enemy of Ankara is 
automatically their friend. Russia might well consider mobiliz- 
ing Arab sympathies, should her quarrel with Turkey come to 
a head. “ Turkey,” says Mr. Visson,! “lives in a nightmare 
of finding herself squeezed between the Soviets and a Pan- 

1 The Coming Struggle for Peace, p. 189. 
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Arab Federation, particularly if they should be mutually 
sympathetic.” 

The recent Franco-Arab crises gave Russia the opportunity 
of championing Arab claims. Last June the Soviet government 
informed the major powers that speedy measures must be 
taken to stop military operations in Syria and Lebanon, remark- 
ing that “events in those countries do not correspond to the 
spirit of the decisions adopted at Dumbarton Oaks and to the 
aims of the United Nations Conference in San Francisco ” ; 
last month the Soviets were reported as having warned the 
French that they would stand by the Syrians and Lebanese 
should they offer armed resistance to any aggressive action. 
Though this virtual ultimatum was not confirmed, neither was 
it denied, and there is certainly a widespread belief among the 
Arab states that they can count on Russian support in any 
ctisis either with France or with Great Britain. At the same 
time they ate watching with anxiety the issue of the Russo- 
Iranian dispute before the Security Council, feeling that 
Russian penetration into Azerbaijan, under the pretext of 
helping the cause of nationalism and democracy, is the thin 
edge of a wedge that has its dangerous side. Suppose similar 
“ assistance” were given to the Kurds of Iraq? Admiration 
for Russian achievements, hope of Russian help against Western 
or Turkish imperialism, are not unmixed with some uneasiness 
at the very unequal character of such an eventual partnership. 
Britain, or the United States, or both, might successfully 
redress the balance, and the Arab states are likely to try and 
avoid alienating any of those three. As they in turn are anxious 
to keep Arab friendship, the outlook is promising, providing 
always that on the one hand Arab independence is first secured, 
and on the other that Russia harbours no such large-scale 
designs in the Middle East as would be incompatible with any 
kind of peaceful development either there or in any other part 
of the world. 

IV 

The power-pattern we have been describing still lacks one 
element, however, to make it complete. We have discussed 
the problems of Syria and Lebanon, and referred to Palestine, 
as if.these three countries stood alone, as indeed they did until 
recently. But they can no longer be isolated from their Arab 
neighbours, Iraq, Egypt, Yemen, Transjordan, Saudi-Arabia ; 
Arab Union in process of formation must now be brought in 
to complete the picture. 
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Professor Gibb rightly begins an article on Arab unity by 
the remark that the question no longer is “Can the Arab 
unite?” but “on what terms and in what relation to the 
outer world will Arab unity be realized ?” and he significantly 
adds that the results of the Alexandria and Cairo conferences 
(October, 1944, and March, 1945) showed that the range of 
possible co-operation was greater even than some of the 
participants had perhaps expected. The new Arab League is 
indeed not yet a federation, being strictly limited to co-ordination 
of policies, combined measures of defence, and peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes, each state remaining entirely independent as 
regards its domestic affairs, though co-operation is envisaged 
in matters of financial and economic policy, communications, 
culture and hygiene. 

It would obviously be futile to deny the seriousness of the 
obstacles that confront any movement towards closer union. 
An intensely jealous individualism, making of any kind of 
collective action a superhuman effort ; the growth of separate 
natrow patriotisms, making each state easily suspicious and 
jealous ; ignorance, deep-seated and widespread ; bitter family 
and local partisanships ; profound religious and social cleavages 
—how can one speak of unity ? And one remembers the words 
of Lawrence: “ We knew these were dreams. Arab govern- 
ment in Syria, though buttressed on Arabic prejudices, would 
be as much ‘ imposed’ as the Turkish government or a foreign 
protectorate or the historic Caliphate. Syria remains a vividly 
coloured racial and religious mosaic. Any wide attempt after 
unity would make a patched and parcelled thing, ungrateful 
to a people whose instincts ever returned towards parochial 
home rule.” 

One cannot, however, spend any length of time in the 
Arab Middle East without realizing its numerous common char- 
acteristics : language, ways of life and thought, culture, a single 
dominant religion, above all, a feeling by which no Arab feels 
a foreigner in any part of the Arab world. The tangible 
realization of Arab unity might still, however, be a distant dream 
were it not for Zionism. Dr. Chaim Weizmann may or may 
not have achieved the unity of world Jewry; he has certainly 
achieved that of the Arab world—of those Arabs whom early 
Zionism so cheerfully and pathetically ignored.1 No one 


1 An exception must be made for Acham Ha’ad, whose words, written in 1891, ate 
singularly prophetic: ‘“‘ We abroad have a way of thinking that Palestine to-day is almost 
desert, uncultivated wilderness, but that is not a fact: it is difficult to find uncultivated 
land in the country. We abroad have a way of thinking that the Arabs are all savages, 
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present at the recent meeting of the Anglo-American committee 
of inquiry on Palestine in London could fail to be impressed 
by the sight of the five Arab delegates presenting a united 
front from Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi-Arabia, and Syria, 
against any further extension of the Jewish National Home in 
Palestine. And while to-day Zionism is the enemy, to-morrow 
it will be Britain if she goes back on the White Paper of 1939 
and attempts once more to deprive its rightful owners of 
something which it is not hers either to take or to give 
away. 

The task of integrating an independent Arab Palestine into 
the Arab League tends, in fact, to blur the differences still 
separating the Arab states. It is only when the negative 
external obstacles are removed and the Arabs can really settle 
down to the management of their own affairs, unhampered by 
extraneous influences, that the real degree of unity realizable 
will become apparent. 

Then, and then only, will the question of Pan-Arabism 
versus Pan-Islamism have to be faced. Two statements from 
Azzam Bey, the secretary of the League, will express the 
dilemma: “One can have unity and independence without 
racial or communal fanaticism,” he said last May; but in 
October he saw “ nothing contradictory between Arab Federa- 
tion and Islamic brotherhood. Arab Federation is only a stone 
in the edifice of the whole Islamic world.” Others may not 
find it so easy to ignore the contradiction. 

It was all very well for an Iraqi student in Beirut to declare 
(to a Westerner) that “ my Mohammedanism enters very little in 
my thought; I am primarily an Arab national, and all the 
people living there, whether they are Muslims or Christians, 
or Jews, are my brothers ”?; one may pertinently ask him 
whether he would repeat those words in a mosque in Nejef or 
Kerbala save possibly on the occasion of some united anti- 
Western or anti-Zionist demonstration. It is but too easy to 
prove how near the surface religious fanaticism still lies, and 


on a level with the animals, and blind to what goes on around them, but that is quite 
mistaken ; the Arabs, especially the townsmen, see our aims and our activities, but they 
keep silent because for the present they anticipate no danger to their own future from 
what we are about. But if the time should come when our people have so far developed 
their life in Palestine that the indigenous populations should feel more or less cramped, 
then they will not readily make way for us.” (Quoted by Hans Kohn, Nationalism in the 
Hither East.) 

1 This does not preclude the possibility of an autonomous bi-national Palestine within 
an independent Arab Federation, on the lines of the Faisal-Weizmann agreement of 1919. 
But independence must come first. 


2 Viton in an article in Asia, January, 1937. 
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what little provocation is needed for old-time feuds to flare up 
once more. 

And quite apart from fanaticism, and given the maximum 
degree of sweet reasonableness that can be reasonably expected, 
the fact remains that Islam is not merely a religion, but a complete 
way of life—legal, social, political. No Arab state with a Moslem 
majority would dare base its legislation on anything but the 
Koran, with additions, maybe, but with no contradictions. 
And the Koran assumes the absolute identification of Church 
and State; it rejects civil marriage, equal rights for men and 
women and the abolition of polygamy, as asked for by the 
Arab Feminist Congress in Cairo in December, 1944; it denies 
to a Moslem the right of changing his religion, while allowing 
an unbeliever to embrace Islam. In other words, while a 
Moslem state can give a considerable measure of negative 
toleration, and has often done so in the past, it cannot establish 
that equality of religious rights to which the West is accustomed, 
and which is laid down by the Permanent Mandates Commission 
as one of the criteria of fitness for independence. It follows 
from this that the religious minorities will cling to the autonomy 
of those countries in which, though minorities, they are 
numerous enough to preserve their individuality and rights 
and prevent the Islamisation of the state. 

Apart from the question of religion lies that of local 
nationalisms. While Lawrence had declared himself “astonished 
by the familiar understanding of intense political nationality 
of the ragged, lousy tribesmen,” he added that “the tribes 
followed the smoke of their racial fanaticism. Their idea of 
nationality was the independence of clans and villages, and 
their idea of national union was an episodic combined resistance 
to an intruder.” It will remain to be seen how far this racialism 
and tribalism can be transcended into a real national idea; how 
long it will take for the interest of the country to override that 
of family or city; how a real public spirit can overcome 
individual self-seeking and the lure of private profit. 


V 

It is time to conclude and answer the obvious question : 
“What about the next steps ?” 

France, in the first place, must clearly realize that her 
political role in the Middle East is at an end. She has, to quote 
the Economist, no “ position” left to lose in Syria. She has 
always protested that she only claimed a spiritual and cultural 
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mission; she must now take herself at her own word. On 
the political side the French Mandate has been a dismal failure, 
and the attempt made by France in the last few years to cling 
co the shadow of power has been both futile and pathetic. 
More especially must she strip herself of the illusion expressed 
last June by General de Gaulle that “ she has special affinities ” 
with the Arab world. This may be true if you limit it strictly 
to the Catholic minorities, but they are not the whole of the 
Arab world, and, to quote the Economist once more, “ any 
shreds of the old affection she used to enjoy in Christian circles 
will be transferred to Russia, by way of the Orthodox Church, 
unless the French troops go away”. The mishandling by France 
of both the Moslem majority and the non-Catholic Christian 
minorities has shown, on the contrary, her inability to handle 
the ordinary Arab and to understand even the rudimentary 
factors in the psychology of Arab nationalism. 

Educationally she has been brilliantly successful, if what is 
meant by that is the implanting of French language and culture 
—almost too successful, in fact, in that her pupils tend to be 
almost totally ignorant of their own language. Many a 
prominent Lebanese is incapable of making a speech or writing 
an article in good literary Arabic. The fact remains, however, 
that French culture is too deep-rooted to be supplanted by any 
culture from the West, for a long time at least. Nor must we 
forget the social contribution made by French hospitals and 
other charitable organizations, giving her a leadership in the 
social sphere, which, in Lebanon certainly, and still to some 
extent in Syria, she is sure to maintain for many a long year. 
The fall of de Gaulle, with his narrow-minded prestige politics, 
his obsolete imperialism, his irritating bombastic and unreal 
speeches, should make easier a return to the wisdom and tact 
of Viénot in 1936, now, alas! no longer there to see his policy 
triumph. 


Great Britain seems confronted with a number of equally 
essential yet conflicting interests. 

First, she must continue to guard the bridge to the Far 
East, as she has done for the last two centuries. It is no mere 
coincidence that El Alamein should not be far from Aboukir. 
The need to watch oil and airfields is only the modern aspect 
of an old problem. 

Next, she must keep the friendship and goodwill of the 
Arabs. It is in their hands that the future of the Middle East 
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lies, but they know that they need outside help to develop to 
the full the resources of their countries, to carry out the war 
against disease and ignorance. But this help must involve 
neither exploitation nor domination, nor a patronizing attitude ; 
and it must be sympathetic to the new forces, not only of 
nationalism but of social change. If it be, perhaps, too much 
to say that the social revolution is due in the Arab world, it is 
certainly true to say that no nation allied to the forces of 
reaction and obscurantism will exercise any influence over the 
younger Arab who will to-morrow lead the destinies of their 
peoples. 


What about our relations with the French ? 

It goes without saying that a conflict of rivalries with France 
would be as disastrous in the Middle East as elsewhere. We 
need her friendship. But she needs ours, too. There is no 
need for us to quarrel if we realize that the Arabs have done 
with policies of special advantages and privileges and will 
grant to no country arrangements they will not grant to any 
other who will treat with them as equals. France has achieved 
an assured predominance in the sphere of culture; she can 
keep it as long as she makes it clear that it is no longer the 
spearhead of political or economic privilege. 

In other words, there is room in the Middle East for all 
Western influences which clearly and unequivocally recognize 
the right of the Arab states to an independence as complete as 
any of the lesser states can expect to achieve in the world of 
to-day. Every intelligent Arab will recognize the limitations 
implied in this reservation. There are in the Arab sphere a 
number of vital world interests, to the safeguarding of which 
no Arab will object: accessibility of the oilfields, security of 
air routes to the Far East, guarantees for the Holy Places and 
for the protection of minorities, both religious and national. 
No difficulties are likely to be raised as long as supervision, 
guarantees—call them what you will—are entrusted to the 
United Nations, of which the Arab states are full members, 
but there must be no more talk of mandates or trusteeship, 
even of several powers jointly, as seems to be likely for the 
ex-Italian colonies in North Africa.t 

Does that mean to say that everything will run smoothly 
and efficiently in the Arab countries to-morrow? By no 


1““Why not an Anglo-American-French approach to the Arab League, for leasing 
bases and commercial airfields, in exchange for solid offers of economic assistance and 
social planning?” (Economist, June 2, 1945.) 
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means ; how couldit? “Independence hurts,” wisely remarked, 
the other day, the Premier of Siam, and growing pains are 
certain. It is centuries since the Arabs really managed their 
own affairs, and four hundred years of Turkish rule—perhaps 
the most corrupt, inefficient, and selfish in history—is not 
exactly the best of training for self-government. We must 
expect many things to go wrong for many a long year and, 
when they do, remember with humility our eighteenth century 
politics or the state of the unreformed British Civil Service, or 
the social conditions of the early day of our industrial revolution. 

The problems of the Arab world of to-morrow will be, 
once independence is secured, to see how two essential con- 
ditions to progressive civilization can be secured. The first 
is a measure of social and economic change that will, by the 
break-up of large estates, emancipate the peasant from the 
feudal tyranny of the big landlord and, by the formation of 
solid trade unions, give the urban proletariate some guarantee 
against shameless exploitation. It is perhaps too much to say 
that the day of the common man has dawned, but his long 
night of serfdom is surely coming to a close. 

The second, both deeper and more urgent, is one already 
alluded to. As Professor Gibb says: “ there is need everywhere 
for stable moral foundations ; and in the Arab world the only 
moral foundations which can possess any stability are those 
cemented by the faith and ethic of Islam”. Can Islam give a 
faith and an ethic to meet the challenge of to-day ? The same 
writer had described the old Pan-Arabism as “ ignorant, 
explosive, substituting wishing for thinking, anti-Christian and 
anti-Western”, but he followed this up by showing “ how 
gp this outlook must be to the younger generation, 
who, nevertheless, see within the Moslem movement a certain 
idealism, an ethical attraction and a force making for unity 
and social justice”. Thus the young Arab, uncertain, 
bewildered, uniting a sense of impotence as a pawn in a game 
with a desire for self-assertion, is conscious of the stirring of 
real life beneath the pettiness and corruption of local politics. 
For him the future of his world ultimately depends on Islam’s 
capacity for inner self-renewal, a blending of a Renaissance, 
a Reformation and a Revolution. 

1 Chicago Conference on the Near East, June, 1942 ; and International Affairs, July, 1944 
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THE BIG TWO AND OURSELVES 


By Avaric JACOB 


XCESSIVE travel may restrict the mind, in a general 

way; but the vast amount of involuntary travel 

which British service people did during the war may 

well have given them an appreciation of their 

countty’s new position in the world superior to that 
possessed by those who for six years had to stay at home. 
Among the latter are politicians and publicists accustomed to 
shaping foreign policy. Their judgments must now stand 
challenge from many a returning soldier who has seen how 
that foreign policy works out in the field, with his own eyes. 
And the shape of events in Persia, Indonesia or elsewhere may 
be very different from what was intended by those who moulded 
the policy at home. 

This writer enjoyed the rather rare opportunity of following 
five years as a British correspondent in Washington, ending at 
the outbreak of war, with two-and-a-half years in the same 
capacity in Russia during the war. Seeing Mr. Cordell Hull 
almost every day and attending Mr. Roosevelt’s famous press 
conferences twice a week, he saw the Hitlerian melodrama work 
to its climax from the American, or Prompt Corner of the stage. 
He then stepped upon the stage itself, in the Western Desert, in 
Burma and Russia; “ holidays ” from these battlegrounds took 
him to all the countries of the Middle East (in particular to 
Persian Azerbaijan), to Poland and Yugoslavia after their 
liberation, and to Germany after its collapse. From all this he 
returned home at last to find a Labour government making 
admirably rapid progress in domestic affairs, yet in foreign 
policy apparently proud of the fact that it was continuing the 
same line as the Coalition. He looked in vain for signs of a 
socialist foreign policy. And he encountered men calling 
themselves socialists who denied that such a policy was 
desirable, or even ethical. Apparently, England was to become 
socialist in two five year plans. But party conviction was to 
halt at the water’s edge, at which point a foreign policy “that 
will carry the whole nation with us ” was to be assumed. 

The 7o million citizens of our Commonwealth who enjoy 
full electoral democracy were presumed to be heading in the 
same direction as the citizens in the old country ; but the 430 
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millions in the non-Christian, non-democratic backward section 
of the Empire were to be satisfied with a slower pace. Lip 
service was being paid to Big Three solidarity ; but in practice 
much ground seemed to have been lost in Moscow without any 
compensatory gain in Washington. 

This writer would assert that from the standpoint of solid 
national interest we cannot afford to indulge any preferences as 
between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. but that to balance a 
certain innate pro-American trend based on fancied linguistic, 
racial, and sentimental affinities, which are in fact frequently 
unreciprocated and often “ not solid”, as Mr. Molotov would 
say, we should tip the scales a trifle the other way. He would 
affirm, without any holus-bolus, that our premier embassy 
abroad should be Moscow: our second, Washington. 

We are, at the moment, a second-class power. We hold a 
secondary position in economic might, in naval might, in aerial 
might—and we never were pre-eminent militarily. (Apart 
from our divisions in Italy, we deployed against Germany at the 
climax of the war only 14 divisions from the United Kingdom, 
as against 60 from the U.S.A., and some 350 divisions from the 
U.S.S.R.) Our task is to recover as much of our old position 
as we can or, at the least, to become in fact as well as by courtesy 
title, one of the Big Three. 

As a first step, it should be our concern not to draw invidious 
distinctions between the two Number One powers who are 
showing sufficient tact and understanding to place us between 
themselves. The doubts we ourselves feel about France’s 
ability to recover are in fact shared by many Americans and 
Russians in relation to ourselves. We have recovered our whole 
Empire, even down to Hong Kong, thanks to our own efforts 
plus enormous amounts of Lend-Lease food and other matériel 
and the expenditure of at least 8 million lives by the armed 
forces of the Soviet Union. We have to bear in mind that in 
the atomic age it is extremely doubtful whether military 
operations could again be carried on from the British bastion 
at all; we might require to seek the relative security of Canada’s 
land space. How do the two fortunate possessors of integrated 
major land-space stand in relation to ourselves at the moment ? 

First America. Before Roosevelt began his pre-war arms 
programme his New Deal—which Eleanor Roosevelt described 
as “merely buying time in which to think ”—was already in 
retreat. Congress had slashed his plans for full employment 
and the workless were numbered in millions (controversy raged 
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over just how many, owing to faulty methods of tabulation). 
The war saved the Roosevelt administration from having to 
cope with a second depression. The biggest “ pump-priming ” 
operation in history, it brought full employment and, ironically, 
an enormous and entirely undeserved boost for private owner- 
ship, “the American Way”, which is the chief reason why 
progressive forces in America are now fighting a rearguard 
action. During the war government said to business : “‘ Produce 
all you can and we will take it all off you, for the war effort.” 
Worries about over-production, marketing, advertising, were 
removed. The hazards of normal private ownership did not 
apply. But the profit motive remained. Through an orgy of 
government spending, business had a wonderful time. But if 
this can be described as “ capitalism ”, then we must revise our 
economic dictionary. 

Living amongst them, it is impossible not to like the 
American people, though one often stands amazed at their 
political incapacity. After all, they inhabit a land so vastly rich 
and beautiful that there is no excuse for any American to be 
poor or underfed. With the superb productive processes they 
possess, it is simply a matter of political planning to ensure 
that the consumers can afford to buy the mountains of goods 
they themselves produce. Yet one sees small sign of such 
planning emerging. The ancient checks and balances devised 
by the Founding Fathers against an over-strong central govern- 
ment now stand in the way of the federal government planning 
economic life effectively. And without such planning, a bigger 
and better depression than before seems inevitable, once the 
purchasing power pent up in war savings has been absorbed. 

Russian economists take the view that America will boom 
for about four years after the war; at which point her 
unabsorbed production will have piled up to such a point that 
the second great capitalist depression will begin. And they 
hold that we in Britain, integrated as we shall be closely with 
the American economy, will need all the planning we can 
muster to minimize the shock to our own. 

The reception which the British public gave to the American 
loan showed that the Forty-Niners, as one might call the 
out-and-out pro-Americans who envisage England as the 
49th state of the American Union, are relatively unimportant. 
Only a small section of British industry is prepared to shelter 
beneath the American eagle; very important sections, such as 
Morris, Austin, the steel and electrical industries, know they 
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could not survive too close an integration with the larger 
economy, and so are as sturdily independent in this matter as 
any English Marxist. Yet there remains the emotional pull 
towards the people of the United States of which we should 
beware, lest it delude us with unrealizable hopes. I always 
found the United States very much a foreign country, but 
admittedly not so foreign as Russia. An impenetrable barrier 
of language cuts the Englishman off from the Russian even when 
they are able to meet, whereas I could usually clarify my mind 
to Americans, even though many were far from being my 
“cousins ”, being of East European, Germanic or Latin stock 
who took no pride in the tradition that leads through New 
England back to England, but actually resented the connection 
as something inherently racial and snobbish. (When they 
prophesied a day when a Dubinsky or a Piccinino would sit in 
the White House, one could not but sympathize with them over 
the racialism which has excluded certain strains hitherto.) 

Close union with the American common people would be 
one thing; close liaison with a private monopoly capitalism 
which the American people have still not learned how to control 
would be quite another. The political backwardness of the 
American people, in contrast to their splendid achievements in 
production, makes them difficult folk to liaise with. Indeed a 
real liaison may be impossible until they have been through 
another economic crisis and moved further along the road to 
political maturity because of it. 

When Donald Nelson, as Roosevelt’s war production chief, 
visited Moscow, he amazed both Anglo-Americans and Russians 
who saw him by agreeing that though unemployment in 
America, after an immediate post-war boom, might reach 
15 millions, he as an American business man had no remedy 
for it. 

“But as a government official,” he was asked, “what do 
you propose to do ?” 

After a pregnant pause, with great emphasis he replied : 
“ Frankly, boys, we just don’t know.” 

It would seem that political maturity is still a long way off. 


Russia, it might be argued on the other hand, is a trifle over- 
mature politically: or, in the old nursery phrase—‘ Now, 
Master Molotov, you’re so sharp you’ll cut yourself.” We 
are also told that Russians are not Europeans. I would reply 
“At least, they want to become Europeans. And that is the last 
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thing Americans desire, as you soon discover by talking to any 
Gh... 

Economically, we know where we are with Russia. There 
will be no boom and slump there; they don’t have to dump 
their surplus production in our Empire or do aught but trade 
with us on a fifty-fifty basis. Politically, their aims are governed 
by Marxism-Leninism, a Weltanschauung considerably modified 
from its original form through Stalin’s practical experience, but 
not mysterious—teadily accessible, on the contrary, for a few 
shillings in publications which, whatever their faults of style, 
at least mirror the Kremlin’s mind and give us valuable hints 
of what lies ahead. 

British socialism is basically non-Marxist and unscientific. 
It is only through a sort of sublime English eccentricity that 
some members of our Labour party contrive to get themselves 
thought of as socialists at all. But because I have no doubt 
that Russia is indeed a socialist country (though she retains 
many old Russian blemishes upon the polish of her new socialism) 
and because we shall be basically capitalist for a long while yet 
(it was only with vast sacrifices that Stalin succeeded in building 
socialism in a semi-continental empire while we are trying to 
build it in one impoverished island out of our whole empire) 
. . « because of this I feel that when English and Russian 
socialists are at odds so early in the game, we are all rubbing 
against the grain of historical development. 

If Russia or America infringes on an essential British 
interest, it is the duty of every British socialist to back our 
Foreign Office in its defence. For our economic position to-day 
is so strained that we need every asset still remaining to us. It 
could certainly be argued that without the South Persian oilfield 
we might not be able to socialize England at all. But first we 
must be absolutely sure that a basic interest 7s threatened. A 
socialist Foreign Secretary defending an interest vital to British 
socialism must command respect: when such a man defends 
some old imperial interest no longer essential to us, the spectacle 
is a pitiable one. 

We should decide precisely what our vital interests are. 
Have English socialists faced up to the fact that within the 
lifetime of the Attlee Government 360 millions of Indians may 
walk out of the British Empire? Have they weighed the 
possibility that Marxism propagated by Soviet Moslems may 
prove more popular in the Middle East than our detached 
mercantilism ? What relevance has all this talk of strategic 
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lifelines unless in terms of another war, in which event the 
possession of Malta or of the Canal Zone, for example, would 
be important only in terms of atomic dust ? Must we be ashamed 
of our record in Africa to such an extent as to be fearful of 
admitting any Soviet influence into that continent? On the 
other hand, are not native rights much safer in our hands than 
they would be under the Afrikaner imperialists at Pretoria ? 
And would we not be justified in refusing to cede a single West 
Indian island to the United States, since the basic human rights 
of the black man are more secure in Jamaica than in Alabama ? 
How many chestnuts are we prepared to pull out of the fire for 
American business, which wants world trade without world 
responsibility and is even prepared to underwrite our old 
imperialism in spots rather than go to the expense of installing 
its own? (Why put in the U.S. Marines if Limey troops are 
already on the spot, prepared to hold the ring while American 
goods pour in through the broken Empire tariff wall ?) 

These are just a few of the questions which we did not 
perhaps have leisure to think out before the Labour cabinet 
decided to make no change in foreign policy—a decision which 
leads us into subservience to American economic imperialism 
coupled with a constant bridling and nagging over what is 
termed Russian political imperialism. 

In what does the latter consist? The expansionist trend 
which is admittedly discernible from Moscow is the inevitable 
result of the collapse of Hitler’s anti-Bolshevik wall. Marxism 
is naturally stronger now that the anti-Marxist coalition lies in 
ruins. Churchill was very naif to suppose that Russia, having 
borne the main burden of the war in Europe amid suffering so 
appalling that we who saw it can never get it out of our minds, 
would become a conservative power, content to cultivate her 
own garden. On the contrary, the triumph of Stalinist society 
in the war came as a confirmation of past policy and an invitation 
to extend it into the future. 

This new world power seeks full recognition of her present 
greatness and, psychologically, perhaps a little more, to make 
up for twenty years of ostracism. She demands equal treatment 
with any power on earth; she sees no reason why there should 
be one law for the United States and another for Russia—why 
the U.S. fleet, for example, should be in the Mediterranean when 
Russia is declared to have no interests there. On the evidence 
of the claims which the U.S.A. and Britain have already staked 
out for themselves in various parts of the globe in the name of 
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“security ”, she believes that power politics and spheres of 
influence are still very much in being. She hears British voices 
ctying: “‘ The age of imperialism is past (Long live the British 
Empire !)” And American voices that cry: “ This is the 
century of the common man. (And of the Pacific as an American 
lake).” She does not cavil at American bases there, but reserves 
a few for herself. She does not object to the Monroe Doctrine 
and to the Pan-American idea which under certain conditions 
has enabled the U.S.A. to drum up nineteen votes behind her at 
an international conference—but she aims to ensure that the 
countries on her own borders have political and economic 
interests sufficiently in common with her own that they may 
also hang together in world affairs. She does not object to 
socialist Britain owning a great oilfield in South Persia—but 
thinks it reasonable that communist Russia should develop the 
oil in North Persia. She does not denounce Britain’s interest 
at Suez or America’s at Panama—but she declines to be bottled 
up in the Black Sea and feels she should receive at the Dar- 
danelles consideration equal to that which the other two powers 
receive at their vital waterways. With the exception of Poland 
and Finland, she asks that the U.S.S.R. receive the same frontiers 
as Russia had under the last Tsar, including Kars and Ardahan. 

Unlike the American “ Liberal ” who is constantly looking 
for fresh Declarations of Independence from our Empire, the 
Russian accepts the British Empire as a reality—its good and its 
bad. He does not believe that the Empire is finished, although 
India is obviously slipping away, but he does believe that the 
residue requires rapid overhaul and modernizing if it is not to 
retard the pace of general world development. He does not 
believe that you can have a socialist England existing at the 
heart of an illiterate, undernourished, exploited colonial empire 
—any more than you could have had a Bolshevik Ukraine 
co-existing with a feudal emirate of Bokhara and a tribal 
Buriat-Mongolia (although if you permit family homesteads 
and small private workshops in Soviet Estonia you must concede 
considerable local variants in the overall pattern). 

Russia knows that England and America do not consider 
that Soviet democracy is genuine democracy. But then she has 
never pretended to adopt our version, declaring that democratic 
forms must vary from nation to nation. In particular she 
maintains that English parliamentary democracy has been tried 
in some countries with grotesquely bad results (for example, 
Egypt, Greece, Yugoslavia) and that in some others where it 
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has never been tried there is no indication that the people want 
to begin an attempt already proven unsuccessful elsewhere. 
She challenges the common English conception that life in 
Poland or Bulgaria or Iraq or Persia ought to be conducted by a 
parliament neatly balancing a Radical and a Tory party, with a 
free press owned by the local Rothermeres on the one hand and 
the local Southwoods on the other, with industry predominantly 
in private hands and plenty of openings for foreign capital to 
“ develop ” the country on traditional lines. In essence, she 
challenges the conception that young, backward countries in 
any part of the world should necessarily become little Englands 
or little Americas (or little pre-war Frances, though the risk of 
that seems slight). She maintains that quite a number of such 
nations would be much happier if they were little U.S.S.R.’s— 
though they might be geographically distant and, even if 
adjacent, like Rumania, might not desire or be suited to, any 
political union with Russia. This challenge is fundamental. 
But is it of such a nature as to lead towards a third world war ? 

I do not for one moment believe so. First, experience 
convinces me that no people would regard another war with 
more horror and loathing than the Russian people. Second, 
] am reminded that the Russian state is directed by men of vision 
and humanity each time that I look up from my desk here in 
Berlin and see among the ruins the placard bearing Stalin’s 
words: “ History teaches that Hitlers come and go but that 
the German people and the German state remain.” 

Third, even though Russia at the moment may seem to us 
somewhat aggressive and truculent, these qualities are moral 
and ideological—we have no evidence at all, as I write, that 
they threaten to become physical. I heard no talk of a new 
wat, no atom bomb hysteria, in Moscow; this kind of thing 
only started after one crossed the river Elbe. 

Fourth, the Russians are not stiff-necked pedants, incapable 
of compromise. But they are really serious when they maintain 
that the 1939 colonial system, the division of the world into 
emancipated and subject peoples, is obsolete; and if we are 
serious in the belief that socialism in England is the only change 
that need arise from the war, while the British, French, Dutch, 
Belgian and Portuguese empires continue basically as before, 
then we underestimate the distance we shall need to advance 
to get into their zone of compromise. 

If we fail to secure the American loan, Labour will be pushed 
into a reconsideration of imperial policy as a matter of necessity 
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—to the delight of Lord Beaverbrook, no doubt. One can 
picture him welcoming the British socialist into the ranks of 
imperialists, as the radical republican Joe Chamberlain was so 
inducted in his day. But the background would be vastly 
different. Empire Free Trade, so often scorned by the Tories, 
would indeed appear in a very different light if our whole 
Commonwealth was moving forward under a socialist plan. 
But to be forced into it without a socialist plan, improvising 
a hodge-podge of public and private economy purely through 
the lack of dollars, might be the beginning of a N.E.P. period 
which could imperil socialism in England itself. 


What many of us saw in the Middle East and India during 
the war upset accepted ideas of how backward peoples ought 
to advance. The old Marxist formula—first the overthrow of 
foreign imperialists and national independence under your own 
rulers, then national development through a bourgeois society 
until such time as a proletariat arises capable of assuming power 
—this formula is either not working out in practice to-day, or 
else it is working out so slowly that men are losing hope of 
getting anywhere near the goal during their own lifetimes. 
Such a feeling, working on the old fatalism of the East, militates 
against getting anything started at all. 

Certainly, in Egypt or Persia society is far too primitive as 
yet to have produced a potential Bolshevik class. The question 
arises: how long is the bourgeois national period supposed to 
last? Presumably, for many decades. But would it not be 
possible to shorten this period if one, or more, socialist states 
exist who could offer their assistance without incurring the 
odium of intervening only for the sake of profit ? 

The result of partial British withdrawal in Egypt has been 
to hand the fe//ah over to harsher masters than he knew before— 
his own native landowners and capitalists. Persia, which 
escaped the foreign capitalist almost entirely, is dominated by a 
feudal landowner-merchant class which has permitted even less 
freedom than the Egyptian pashas. In India the British business 
man is being rapidly pushed out by the native capitalist 
camouflaged by a Congress cap—and Asia knows no keener 
exploiter than this particular gentleman. 

Therefore it seems that a genuinely socialist England should 
have a big part to play yet as friend and mentor of backward 
countries, who would further benefit by a competition in 
progressive policies between communist Russia and socialist 
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Britain. But at the moment communist Russia is meeting with 
no competition at all. In every country the reactionary elements 
flock to us for protection against the Soviet Embassy and the 
local Reds and we—we so-called socialists—take them in and 
prime them with our counsel. 

In Azerbaijan I found the Russian methods undeniably 
crude ; they were certainly “intervening ” in Persian affairs to 
the extent that the miserable Azerbaijani peasant would never 
have dared to raise a finger against Teheran had the Red Army 
not been there to protect him from reprisals. But the Russians 
were backing the peasant against the landlord and moneylender, 
they were fighting for schools and sanitation and a decent diet. 
They stood to gain a great oilfield for themselves, also ; but 
if the Anglo-Persian concession had brought some benefits to 
the South, there was every reason to suppose that a Russian 
concession, run as a socialist enterprise, would bring even 
greater benefits to the North. Without any question, the 
Russians had set in motion the forces of progress—albeit 
without waiting for the slow, traditional Marxist formula to 
develop. I saw for myself how far above the peasant in Persian 
Azerbaijan is the peasant in Soviet Azerbaijan. 

“‘ Given time,” some of our diplomatists on the spot used 
to tell me, “ Persia could modernize herself by her own efforts, 
and all the sounder for being left to do it in independence.” 

Given time . . . but I could never get them to set a term 
to this process. Fifty, one hundred years? With Soviet Asia 
advancing at its present pace, 100 years would be go years too 
long. Frontiers, we are told, ought to be things of the past ; 
you cannot keep out the things of the mind, and so on. Precisely. 
That is why it is becoming impossible to draw a line on a map 
and say: “ On one side of this line there prevail the Rights of 
Man, some at least of the agreed elements of democracy and 
equality of all men regardless of race or colour.” And to add: 
“* On the other side, you have the feudal Middle Ages, and you 
are welcome to keep them.” 

One fails to see why Russia should usually have a monopoly 
of backing the progressive side. She is able to’ do so because 
our socialism does in fact halt at the water’s edge. We are Left 
Wing in Birmingham but crusted Tory in Bagdad. And one 
wonders whether it is possible for a great power to go on 
behaving in this way without digging its own grave as a force 
for progress in the world. 

Bertin: February, 1946. 
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POLITICAL EDUCATION IN THE 


TROPICAL FAR EAST 
By J. S. Furnivaty 


VERYONE recognizes that one condition of the 
rehabilitation of Germany is political education. But 
in South-East Asia, the Tropical Far East, some 
think it unnecessary, and others, regarding it as 
inevitable though undesirable, would administer it 

in minims, like doses of medicine. I wish to suggest that it 
is both urgently needed and desirable and, though in many 
ways far more difficult than in Germany, is yet, rightly tackled, 
not impracticable. 

Fervent nationalists, clamouring for independence, immed- 
iate and complete, are reluctant to admit the need for any 
form of political education. But this shows only that, for lack 
of it, they do not appreciate the conditions of independence 
in the modern world. It was because the subject peoples of 
the Tropical Far East could not adapt themselves to those 
conditions that they forfeited their independence. This made 
them still less capable of independence. Everywhere the 
abolition of slavery has created the problem of enabling slaves 
to live in freedom. The problem of conferring independence 
on a subject people is very similar. It is essentially the same 
problem as that of enabling the convict who has forfeited his 
liberty for some offence against society to live as a free member 
of society on his release from mp In jail the penal discipline 
of prison regulations replaces the moral discipline of social life, 
and the habit of complying with the will of others incapacitates 
him for exercising his own. He needs after-care. So, likewise, 
the mere fiat of the ruling power is insufficient to make a 
dependent people capable of independence’; it needs after-care 
to tone up its enfeebled will. It needs political education. 
And this is no less necessary for those who direct and control 
or are in any way connected with the administration. The 
whole machinery of subjection must be put into reverse, and 
they must learn to think, as it will seem to them, the wrong 
way round. They also need political education. 

Moreover, in the Tropical Far East the social will is not 
merely atrophied but divided against itself, infected with 
political schizophrenia. The dominant impulse in western 
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expansion over the tropics has been economic advantage, and 
the liberation of economic forces under foreign rule has 
transformed social life into a huge business concern with 
numerous departments. The social order has taken the form 
of a plural society in which distinct racial groups, devoid of 
any common social will, live side by side but separately. The 
German people inherited, even if they repudiated, the common 
tradition of Christian civilization, but in the plural society of 
South-East Asia the racial groups—European, Indian, Chinese 
and Native—inherit different traditions ; they differ in religious 
profession, in literature, music, art and way of life. In 
such a society it is not sufficient as in Germany, to train 
the national will to co-operate with other nations; it is 
first necessary to create a common social will so that all the 
component elements shall live together as a nation. In Germany 
again, the statesmen, soldiers and scientists, employers and 
employees, landlords and cultivators are, speaking generally, 
all Germans, even if not all “ Aryans”. So far as the Jewish 
element was conspicuous in certain activities, German society 
had something of a plural character. But in the Tropical Far 
East each section has its distinctive economic functions. 
Germans, too, all belong to the modern world; they accept 
at least its material values. But in the tropics practically all 
the natives are cultivators who, except in the disposal of their 
produce and the purchase of their material requirements, are 
no more closely in contact with the modern world now than 
under their native rulers. Normally in the western world the 
basic problem of political science is how best to ascertain and 
give effect to the common social will. In Germany the problem 
is to restore to sanity a perverted social will. But in the 
Tropical Far East it is first necessary to create a common social 
will through political reintegration, comprising necessarily 
economic and social reintegration, and the people need accord- 
ingly economic and social education as aspects of political 
education. Modern colonial powers, inspired by the hope of 
conferring autonomy on dependencies, or faced with the 
demand for it, recognize, and even emphasize, the need for 
political, economic and social education. But, either through 
failure to appreciate the nature of the task or, possibly, through 
subconscious reluctance to overcome the obstacles, the measures 
chiefly favoured as making for autonomy lead in fact in the 
opposite direction, towards making subjection more complete 
or, alternatively, to anarchy. 
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In British colonial policy the approved system of political 
education is by the gradual introduction of western democratic 
institutions, first in local government and then in the central 
government. The project is to be achieved by stages, through 
representative government to partly and ultimately to wholly 
responsible government. Other colonial powers work on 
similar lines. In a unitary society on the western model the 
plan might be successful, but, before government can be made 
responsible to the people, there must be a people to which it 
can be made responsible. There is no great difficulty in 
copying the forms of western institutions in the tropics; but 
form does not determine function, and they function very 
differently. Both in Burma and Netherlands India, after twenty 
years of partly responsible government, capitalist interests were 
far stronger than before. In a dependency with no common 
social will to exercise control over economic forces western 
political machinery serves merely to make it more efficient as 
a business concern; by multiplying divisions it frustrates and 
does not further the emergence of a common social will. 

Economic education has long been a prominent feature in 
colonial policy, primarily as an instrument of economic progress, 
but advocated also as indirectly a means of political advancement. 
Everywhere there have been attempts to promote vocational 
and technical instruction, and everywhere with disappointing 
results. Stress has usually been laid on the need for agricultural 
schools and colleges to improve methods of cultivation among 
peoples preponderantly rural. So far as such institutions offer 
prospects of remunerative employment, it is not difficult to 
attract students; the difficulty is to provide employment for 
the graduates. In the Philippines the Americans, believing 
more fervently than Europeans in the value of education (and 
with less experience of tropical conditions) have multiplied 
facilities for agricultural instruction, but the men trained in the 
schools to practice or teach better agriculture mostly seek 
employment in the towns. In general there are few openings 
for the agricultural expert apart from the Agricultural Service, 
which can achieve little for the improvement of native agriculture 
as in this matter agriculrural science plays a very minor part. 
Outside government service the only demand for trained 
agriculturists is on large plantations. Similar considerations 
apply to other branches of vocational and technical instruction. 
Training schools, founded in the name of native welfare, 
function to enhance the efficiency and reduce the costs of 
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western enterprise. They further economic progress and not 
social welfare. Even as instruments of economic progress the 
scope for such institutions is very limited. If the training fails 
to offer a remunerative return, students are not attracted; and 
if it promises to be remunerative, there is soon a surplus of 
unemployables. In the Philippines, again, we find qualified 
doctors and dentists who must earn their livelihood as clerks. 
There is a demand for clerks but not for doctors. Nowadays 
most colonial governments recognize the futility of trying to 
create industries by training men to practise them, and attempt, 
directly or indirectly, to adjust the supply to the demand. In 
the normal colonial environment that is sound policy, because 
it is both wasteful and politically dangerous to create an 
unemployable intelligentsia. Nztionalists, however, resent such 
restrictions as obstacles to their economic and political advance- 
ment. Both the multiplication and the restriction of facilities 
for technical instruction foster political disaffection. The true 
remedy lies in transforming the environment so as to organize 
a demand for men with special vocational and_ technical 
qualifications. 

Social education, likewise, as usually conceived and practised, 
is conditioned by the colonial environment. Modern colonial 
policy aims to promote welfare, both as an end in itself and as 
a qualification for autonomy. Colonial governments accordingly 
proliferate social services: agricultural, veterinary, irrigation, 
sanitary, vaccination, medical, co-operative credit services, and 
so on, to the limit that the revenue will allow or charity 
provide—or the people tolerate. And, as progress under all 
these heads is thought to depend on the diffusion of literacy, 
great results are expected from the multiplication of primary 
schools. Experience, however, shows that it is often easier 
to provide schools than to fill them; usually they do not 
attract pupils unless they offer prospects of material advance- 
ment, and in that case the pupils, crowding into them in excess 
of the demand, find their education less profitable than they 
expected. In these various schools the teachers are expected 
to inculcate thrift while themselves notoriously in debt, and to 
preach hygienic maxims which they personally disregard in 
daily life. If education does so little for the teachers, one can- 
not expect much from the spread of literacy among the masses. 
It is, of course, common knowledge that well-educated and 
well-paid government servants are often heavily in debt, not 
infrequently to illiterate Chinese and Indians. And although the 
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very few natives who come into contact with Europeans may 
adopt western ideas on hygiene, the brick mansions, excluding 
light and air, to which most wealthy natives aspire, are more 
insanitary than the flimsy habitations of the cultivators. In 
almost any report on the working of social services one finds 
that the people in general are apathetic or obstructive. 
Naturally, the native subordinate in a welfare service who takes 
a tip for overlooking some breach of the regulations (with which 
it is too often impossible to comply) is regarded as kindly 
rather than corrupt. Social services are useful in providing 
western enterprise with healthier and more intelligent employees; 
they are useful instruments of economic progress. But they do 
little to promote the welfare of the people and foster corruption, 
oppression and disaffection. Because they are ineffective, there 
is a constant temptation to back them by compulsion; but 
this is costly and, except within very narrow limits, usually does 
more harm than good. Outside prison walls it is difficult to 
make people wise or well against their will. It is no easier to 
enhance welfare by multiplying social services for which there 
is no demand than to create industries by training men to 
practise them. Here, again, the true remedy must be sought in 
transforming the environment so as to organize a demand for 
welfare. 

The problem of organizing demand, however, has received 
little attention in western economic science. In the West, apart 
from such institutions as a national opera or theatre, we can in 
general take demand for granted, and the basic problem of 
economics is how to organize supply so as best to satisfy the 
demand. It is true that even in the West there is a wide gap 
between economic demand and social need, but in the East 
the gap is far wider and different in kind. In the West, for 
instance, we all want the same kind of medical attention, and 
would like it better and cheaper; but not in the East. To 
the question whether the East has greater need of doctors or 
lawyers, every one would answer without hesitation, doctors. 
Yet almost everywhere there is a superfluity of lawyers, and 
everywhere a scarcity of doctors. Every one—European, 
Indian, Chinese or Native—who has a case in court needs, and 
will pay what he can, for the assistance of a lawyer trained in 
western law and procedure. Yet when ill they call in different 
doctors, and the demand for Western medical skill, apart from 
Europeans, is confined to Government and western capitalist 
enterprise. Employers can insist on their employees accepting 
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western medical treatment and observing western hygienic 
regulations. But the people prefer their own doctors, distrust 
western medicine, and regard western hospitals with an aversion 
not always unjustified. The Government and private employers, 
by insisting on educational qualifications, can induce the people 
to send their children to school; usually with the result that 
more children go to school than can find employment. But 
the people in general demand education only so far as it has a 
money value, which many would regard as incompatible with 
education. The basic economic problem in the East is not, as 
in the West, to organize supply, but to organize demand. 
Something, though not much, may be done to increase the 
demand for men with special qualifications by substituting 
natives for Europeans in the higher posts of the administration. 
Even this is no simple problem. In all branches of the public 
service it might seem that natives with the technical ability of 
Europeans should discharge their official functions better than 
Europeans because of their better understanding of the people, 
but it is only natural that the Europeans who now fill the 
higher posts should regard themselves as irreplaceable. This is 
not mere prejudice. The usual method, by the promotion of 
native subordinates, is rarely satisfactory. The subordinate 
begins with a comparatively low standard of education, and 
even long and diligent service in the performance of depart- 
mental routine does not confer administrative capacity. If, on 
the other hand, recourse be had to the direct recruitment of 
natives for the administrative class, the field for recruitment is 
very narrow in comparison with the number of qualified 
European candidates, and the average standard of ability will 
naturally be lower. Even with equal educational qualifications 
they may prove less efficient ; for the administrative machinery 
is a western invention and the management of it is easier and 
more congenial to men of western origin and upbringing. 
Another consideration is perhaps less obvious. In the tropics 
the administrator is often the sole mouthpiece of public opinion. 
Not the least important function of tropical officials is to act as 
grit in the wheels of economic progress. A native may be 
more closely in touch with public opinion, but a European, 
through his better knowledge of the West, may be a better 
judge of the effect of regulations, is likely to remonstrate more 
freely against measures which are unpopular or which seem to 
him unwise, and can offer unpalatable advice to his superiors 
with less danger to his career. Thus a rapid and general 
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substitution of natives for Europeans may tend both to impair 
the efficiency of the administration and to favour a mechanical 
compliance with regulations that are detrimental to the people. 
Perhaps the soundest and speediest (though it may seem more 
costly) method of substituting natives for Europeans in the 
administration is that which has been adopted in Siam and 
elsewhere: the appointment of natives even to the highest 
posts, with Europeans, for so long as necessary, to advise them. 

But so long as the demand for men with special qualifications 
is confined to the Government and western enterprise, even the 
complete substitution of natives for Europeans in the adminis- 
tration will do little to increase it. The substitution of natives 
would not contribute towards economic reintegration. It is 
needed as an incidental process in political advancement, but 
without economic reintegration it would be prejudicial to 
political advancement. Whatever the personnel, the adminis- 
tration is only a machine for executing, more or less efficiently, 
the will of the controlling power. While the control and 
direction of economic life remains in foreign hands, they will 
also exercise political control. Capitalist interests. looking on a 
dependency as a business concern from which they expect 
dividends, are intent on expediting economic progress ; that is 
their social no less than their economic function. The motive 
impulse driving the machinery will still be economic progress, 
and the substitution of natives will hinder rather than hasten 
the transformation of the environment, the reconversion of the 
business concern into a national society. Nationalist leaders, 
with no practical experience of modern industry and commerce, 
have good reason to be jealous of capitalist profits and are 
justly apprehensive of the detrimental effects of capitalist 
enterprise. Hence arises a conflict between capitalism and 
nationalism which can be allayed only by the transformation of 
capitalists into nationalists and nationalists into capitalists. 
Economic education, as one aspect of political education, is 
needed by both alike. 

One obvious device is the use of tariffs to foster the adaptation 
of native arts and crafts to the conditions of the modern world, 
and to revive those which have disappeared under the stress of 
competition. Another is to require that foreign enterprise 
shall be conducted only under a licence, granted conditionally 
on the submission of annual reports as to the progress achieved 
in substituting natives for foreigners in the administration, 
management and control, and liable to cancellation for unsatis- 
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factory progress. State participation in economic enterprise 
might also help, though in 4 tropical dependency there are many 
good reasons for proceeding very cautiously in this direction. 
In these, and probably in other ways, it should be possible to 
create a general demand for vocational and technical instruction, 
and to break down the economic barriers that now separate 
the various sections of the community. The colonial power 
would have to accept, equally without outside powers, restric- 
tions on trade and enterprise, or these would be worse than 
useless. This suggestion may seem utopian, unpractical. That 
is probably true, especially at the present time when colonial 
powers look to achieve economic reconstruction in their own 
country through the development of “ the colonial estate”. 
But it implies that they are more interested in security for 
markets and investments than in native welfare and in peace. 

Similarly, it is necessary to organize a general demand for 
social services. If these are to promote social welfare rather 
than economic progress it is essential to create a demand for 
welfare, and this is impossible without the recognition that 
welfare can not be achieved by individuals but is a social 
achievement and a social asset. Formerly in the Tropical Far 
East the village community (or sometimes the tribal unit) 
operated as an instrument of social welfare, but the liberation of 
economic forces within the village has broken up the com- 
munity into individuals. Economic motives and the impersonal 
operation of economic forces encourage, and even compel, the 
villagers to prefer individual advantage over social obligations. 
Cultivation encroaches over residential areas and common 
lands; market crops oust food crops, and rural economy 
passes under the dominion of the landgrabber and money 
lender, who are merely the agent and embodiment of economic 
forces. In Siam, retaining its political independence, the 
process seems chiefly confined to the neighbourhood of 
Bangkok. In Netherlands India the Dutch have aimed deliber- 
ately at conserving village ties. In French Indo-China the 
tariff has protected native arts and crafts. In Malaya the policy 
of ruling through the Sultans, while allowing Chiriese infiltration, 
has helped to retard social disorganization. It is probably in 
Burma that the process of disintegration has gone furthest. 
But everywhere the promotion of welfare, both as an end in 
itself and as a condition of political advancement, requires that, 
in greater or less measure, social life shall be reinvigorated and 
adapted to the conditions of the modern world. 
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Despite the failure of western political institutions in urban 
areas and in the central government, it might seem possible in 
villages, where the population is more homogeneous, to create 
a new type of village community, based on western democratic 
principles, by allowing the inhabitants to elect the village 
government. The elective principle is no new invention in 
village life in the Tropical Far East; it existed in some form 
under native rule and has been recognized both in Netherlands 
India and Burma. Under Dutch rule the elections were closely 
supervised. In Burma, although the local representative of 
government retained a deciding voice, greater freedom was 
allowed. But in villages where bad characters abound, it is 
naturally the leading gangster whom the people have to accept 
as headman, and even under more favourable conditions, 
election results only too frequently in the election of the village 
Hitler. Some control over popular election is indispensable. 
Moreover, it is not sufficient merely to help the people to give 
effect to what they want ; they must be taught by a process of 
social education to want those things which are a condition of 
citizenship in the modern world. How far village notables 
should be elective rather than hereditary, how electoral procedure 
can be directed so as to give the best results instead of the 
worst, and what methods of social education should be adopted 
are problems of administrative technique which require separate 
consideration. It must suffice to remark that abundant evidence 
points to the feasibility of creating a social demand for welfare 
by applying the principle of nationalism. 

f we can succeed in organizing a demand for education— 
general, vocational, or technical—or for those standards of 
welfare that the conditions of the modern world require, the 
problem of meeting the demand is comparatively simple. The 
demand will create the supply, and the problem, as in the West, 
will consist merely in organizing the supply so as best to meet 
the demand. On one aspect of the problem, however, we still 
have something to learn from the example of Japan and Siam. 
When Curzon set about reconstructing the educational system 
of India close on fifty years ago, he noticed the successful 
result which Japan and Siam had attained from sending men 
abroad to study the modern world, and thought to copy their 
example. But he failed to appreciate the conditions of success, 
and the results have been disappointing. One reason is that 
far too few have been sent. From Burma the total number has 
been less than three hundred, whereas in the same period Siam 
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has probably sent more than as many thousand. Moreover, the 
government expressly disowned responsibility for providing 
returned students with employment ; men have been sent to 
study subjects with no economic value in Burma, and on 
returning have found their special knowledge valueless. But 
perhaps the chief explanation of the poor results is that they 
have been sent almost, if not quite, exclusively to England. 
That deserves special notice at the present time, when people 
think to strengthen the connection with dependent peoples in 
this way. The result is notoriously contrary. Most of the 
leaders of disaffection in Burma have learned the art of political 
agitation in England; in Indo-China and Netherlands India 
men who have been educated in France and Holland respectively 
are the keenest and ablest opponents of foreign rule ; and in the 
Philippines the rebellion against Spanish rule was headed by 
men who had studied in Spain. That education in the metropolis 
trains leaders of the demand for independence is, however, not 
sufficient argument against it; the chief objection is that it 
does not teach them how to attain independence. In this 
matter England, of all countries, can teach them least. We can 
show them the result of centuries of social unity and economic 
progress, but they must learn elsewhere how to achieve unity and 
progress. They will learn more in countries that are still in the 
making ; at the present time, unfortunately, almost anywhere 
in Europe, but especially in Russia. They could — 
learn more in America, and most of all, perhaps, in other parts 
of the Tropical Far East, where different solutions are being 
attempted for their common problems. Japan and Siam had 
the advantage of not being tied to any single power but were 
able to send their students to all parts of the world, and, if 
dependent countries are to achieve similar results, they must be 
allowed an equally wide choice. 

I have tried to suggest that in the Tropical Far East political 
education is both necessary and desirable, and, if rightly tackled, 
not impracticable. But only a very resolute optimist can expect 
it to be tackled rightly, if at all. Statements of colonial policy 
may voice noble aspirations but, in practical application, 
common sense requires that they shall be reconciled with con- 
siderations of profit and prestige. In terms of common sense 
the problem of colonial policy is how best to induce dependent 
peoples to acquiesce in foreign rule without prejudice to the 
development of the colonial estate. That is the principle which 
has dominated colonial administration in practice, leading 
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naturally to the evolution of a plural society, unable to stand 
alone despite widespread impatience of rule by the colonial 
power. If now we aim at transforming the plural society into a 
united nation, capable of independence and valuing the 
established connection with what may then justly be termed 
the mother country, we must devise an appropriate system of 
political education. So long, however, as many in the colonial 
power are chiefly concerned for profits or prestige, and in 
dependencies few appreciate the conditions of independence 
in the modern world, any project of political education is likely 
to prove utopiar, unpractical. 


THE POPULATION PROBLEM 
By Str WitutaM Beveripce, K.C.B. 


HE problem of population, for a variety of reasons, 
is one of the most interesting as well as one of the 
most important in the whole range of social science. 
It has as many aspects—economic, political, socio- 
logical, biological, psychological—as there are 
branches of social science. It takes a different shape from one 
generation to another. But it presents always the same practical 
dilemma: Assuming that it is shown that in the general 
interest of a community more or fewer children should be 
born, or should be born in one section of the community rather 
than another, what can be done to bring about the desired 
result? The population question is above all one in which 
the state can act only by influencing free decisions of individual 
citizens. Getting anything done here depends in the last 
resort not on issuing orders but on making public opinion. 
That is a reason for welcoming the publication by the 
Fabian Society, in convenient booklet form, of the Memorandum 
of Evidence prepared by the Society for the Royal Commission 
on Population! The occasion of the Memorandum is the 
setting up of the Royal Commission, and the Royal Commission 
in turn has been occasioned by the fact that the net reproduction 
rate in Britain has for a long time been below unity, presaging 
a decline of population and a preponderance of the aged, both 
of which may go far enough to be catastrophic. The Fabian 
Committee, after rightly rejecting the economic concept of an 


1 Population and the People. .A National Policy, by a Committee of the Fabian Society 
under the Chairmanship of Dr. W. A. Robson (Fabian Society and George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 2s. 6d.). 
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optimum population as a practical guide to action, concentrate 
on trends. Rapid rates of increase and of decline in population 
are both, though not equally, undesirable. “ The continuance 
of a net reproduction rate below unity will probably involve 
a falling standard of life, a hardening of our political arteries, 
a reduction in military power, a diminished influence in world 
affairs, a less adventurous and less vital social life.” It 
follows as “essential in the national interest that the present 
decline in the birth rate should be arrested, and the net repro- 
duction rate raised to unity, if possible to 1.15 or 1.2”. Thus 
the Committee define their central aim. How is the aim to 
be pursued ? 

One essential step is to get more knowledge about the 
problem and to diffuse knowledge. The first recommendation 
of the Committee is for the setting up of an Institute of Popula- 
tion Research publicly financed and ultimately responsible to 
the Lord President of the Council. Population policy must be 
built up on much fuller knowledge than we now possess as to 
the factors influencing reproduction. Population policy should 
include questions of the distribution of family size. Having 
shown, on the basis of 1937 experiences of marriages and 
mortality, that for a net reproduction rate of unity an average 
of 2.73 children per married woman is needed, the Memorandum 
gives interesting illustrations of the alternative ways in which 
this average could be reached. On any reasonable alternative, 
allowing for childless and one child families, a substantial 
proportion of large families is required. Population policy in 
general terms should be directed to discouraging the one 
child family and encouraging families of from three to six 
children. 

The next step is to attack the factors of various kinds which 
now discourage births. In regard to economic factors the 
main recommendation is that cash allowances and income-tax 
rebates for children should cover the whole cost of the essential 
needs of all children. The Memorandum proposes at 1942 
ptices 10s. a week for every child including the first, and at 
current prices something materially more. The 5s. a weck 
provided by the Family Allowances Act for each child after 
the first is criticized with some justice as “almost derisive ” 


But those who defend omission of the first child might borrow 
an argument from the Memorandum itself; here is a direct 
discouragement of the one child family. 

In regard to social factors the Memorandum emphasizes the 
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need to recognize the dual function of women as workers and 
as’ child-bearers and child-rearers, and to endow the latter 
function with a prestige which it certainly does not possess at 
present. “ Unless some means can be found of bestowing an 
unmistakable sense of social approval on the family of self- 
supporting size or over, no other measures are likely to succeed 
in arresting the decline in a birth rate.” This observation is 
pointed by a footnote calling attention to the lumping of all 
housewives in an official document as part of the “ rest of the 
population”. To-day the Committee would be able to give 
a more poignant illustration of official obscurantism, in the 
deplorable determination of the drafters of the new National 
Insurance Bill, in opposition to the Beveridge Report, to go 
on describing housewives as the “ adult dependants ” of their 
husbands, and to classify them as part of the “ non-employed ” 
population. 

The other topics examined include aids to parenthood, 
equality of education opportunity, and housing and town 
planning. Of these, it may be suggested, incomparably the 
most important is the last. It is also the most urgent. The 
houses that will be built in the immediate future are the shell 
in which a large part of the British people will have to live 
and bring up families for half a century or more, the most 
critical biological time in their history. It is fantastic that the 
types of these houses should be left to be determined by isolated 
calculations either of profit-seeking business men or of local 
authorities. One cannot plan for adequate healthy population 
without planning the housing of the population as a whole, 
with a view to the optimum distribution of family sizes. 

One aspect of the population problem the Memorandum, 
for all its thoroughness, leaves unexamined. It is concerned 
with the quantity of children born ; it says little or nothing as 
to their quality and does not face the issue of whether a national 
population policy should cover quality as well as quantity. The 
Committee decided at the outset of their work that they “ were 
not competent to discuss the biological and medical aspects of 
population ” and would therefore confine themselves to the 
economic and social factors. But in dealing with economic 
and social factors it is not possible, in a complete examination, 
to disregard inequalities of income and expenditure between 
different sections of the community. After advocating the 
principle that cash allowances and income-tax rebates plus 
social services in kind should cover the whole cost of the 
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essential needs for all children, the Committee lay it down that 
essential needs, while they may differ from one child to another 
“ will not vary according to the social class or financial position 
of the parents.” One wishes that the Committee had considered 
this thesis and its practical implications further. 

What scale of income tax rebates for children do the 
Committee contemplate? What would be their attitude 
towards proposals that in professions like University teaching, 
school teaching, public service (both central and local), and the 
medical service if it comes to be mainly national, part of the 
remuneration should take the form of children’s allowances, 
supplementary to the general provision for children? Without 
this the economic barriers to parenthood in these sections of 
the community will not be removed and they will fail to make 
their fair contribution of births. The bearing of this failure 
both on the quantity and on the quality of the population is a 
thorny issue which the Fabian Committee have not faced ; 
must be faced some time or other in framing a ination 
policy. 

The family is the last impregnable fortress of inequality. It 
exists to favour people not because of their abilities or their 
services but because of their birth. That is why the family 
has usually been unpopular with socialists, from Plato to 
Bernard Shaw. Yet it is only through the family that any 
population problem can be solved; its help must be enlisted 
on its own terms. The Fabian Committee, for all their excellent 
reasonableness, have not quite seen their way through this. 

But it would be ungrateful to the authors of the Memoran- 
dum to end on a note of complaint that, having done so much 
to clarify the problem of population, they have not done 
everything. The Fabian Society has a good record of valuable 
contributions to the population problem in the past. In com- 
mendation of this latest contribution, it is enough to say that 
it maintains the standard set by Fabian Tract No. 131 on The 
Decline of the Birth Rate prepared by Sidney Webb forty years 
ago. It is thoughtful, candid, concise and readable. It should 
be widely read and discussed. 
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SHAREHOLDERS’ CHARTER 
THE COHEN COMMITTEE’S REPORT? 
By A. Emm Davies 


T has long been felt that revision of the Companies Acts 

was overdue, and in June, 1943, the then President of 

the Board of Trade, Mr. Hugh Dalton, appointed a 

committee to consider and report as to desirable major 

amendments to the Companies Act, 1929, “and, in 
particular, to review the requirements prescribed in regard to the 
formation and affairs of companies and the safeguards afforded 
for investors and for the public interest.” The report of this 
committee, familiarly termed The Cohen Committee, from the 
fact that its chairman was Mr. Justice Cohen, appeared in July 
last and caused some sensation (but in the main, approval) in 
financial circles owing to the drastic nature of many of its 
recommendations. 

The committee was composed of thirteen members, including 
the Deputy Governor of the Bank of England, a member of the 
London Stock Exchange, an eminent accountant, and some 
lawyers and business men. What makes the committee’s 
recommendations of exceptional importance is the fact that 
the Government has intimated that it intends to bring in a Bill 
embodying all the recommendations, and asks, or suggests, 
that companies should forthwith put such recommendations 
into practice. 

The committee’s proposals are designed primarily to 
protect shareholders in companies from exploitation by pro- 
moters and directors. A report of 115 pages cannot be 
summarized in one article, but if consideration is given to the 
recommendations on prospectuses, concealment of ownership 
and control, the relationship between directors and shareholders, 
and the information required to be given by the accounts, the 
most important innovations will be covered. 


PROSPECTUSES AND “ STAGGING ” 

There are to be bigger penalties for misleading prospectuses, 
and directors are to be liable to pay compensation unless they 
had cause to rely on an expert for the false statement, in which 
case the latter becomes liable. This, incidentally, brings the 


1 Report of the Committee on Company Law Amendment. (Cmd. 6659. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 25.) 
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profession of mining engineer into the category of dangerous 
trades. When an unusually attractive offer is advertised, the 
public does not get much of a chance owing to the activities 
of the professional “stag” who, together with numerous 
nominees, applies for large amounts with the intention of 
unloading them on disappointed applicants at a premium on 
the issue price, as soon as dealings begin. If, however, while 
the issue is in course, he has reason to believe that it will not 
be over-subscribed, he hastily withdraws his applications. To 
circumvent this. the committee recommend that applications 
should be irrevocable for a period of three days after the opening 
of the subscription lists. 


NoMINEE SHAREHOLDINGS 

Under the existing Companies Act companies must keep a 
register of members and give facilities to the shareholders and 
public to inspect it. This, in theory, enables a shareholder to 
know the company he is in, in both senses of the word, and 
enables the public to ascertain “ who controls the business in 
which they are contemplating investment or to which they are 
considering granting credit”; but that intention has been 
frustrated by the system of nominee holdings, whereby the 
real proprietor has his shares registered in the name of his 
bank or some other organization, which preserves his anonymity. 
To show how opinion has changed, the report quotes from that 
standard work, Palmer’s Company Precedents, 1895, that 
anonymity 

. is im many cases a matter of great importance, and 
especially in the case of syndicates, for it very commonly 
happens that leading financiers, Members of Parliament, 
and commercial men, whilst willing to subscribe to a 
syndicate, make it a condition that their names shall not 
appear. 

This question of nominee holdings has probably been the 
most controversial issue discussed by the committee, for apart 
from the purpose of concealment the system has its legitimate 
uses, as, for instance, where the owner is abroad and not 
accessible for signatures to transfer deeds or applications for 
rights to which he becomes entitled ; or where the shares are 
held for account of executors. A majority of the committee 
take the view that registration in the names of nominees should 
not be prohibited, but “shareholders and public are entitled 
to know in whom control is vested”, so it is suggested that 
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all transfer deeds should contain a declaration as to whether 
the transferee is a nominee or the beneficial owner. As regards 
existing holdings, the companies should send shareholders a 
form which they must sign, giving the same particulars. Every 
person owning directly or indirectly one per cent or more of a 
company’s capital must file a declaration of ownership and 
notify subsequent changes. Severe penalties are suggested for 
false declarations or failure to declare. It is also urged that 
the Board of Trade should have drastic powers of investigation 
when necessary in the public interest. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN COMPANIES AND DIRECTORS 

Under this heading the report is extremely tactful. After 
pointing out that whenever directors buy or sell shares of 
their own companies they must have more information than 
the other party to the transaction, and that while it would be 
unreasonable to debar them from such transactions, the position 
is different when they act upon special information known to 
them but not to the general body of shareholders, e.g., the 
impending conclusion of a favourable contract, or an increased 
dividend, there follows the tactful observation : 

We would add that some directors who would not 
themselves take advantage of inside information do not 
so clearly appreciate the impropriety of letting it be known 
to their friends that events as yet unknown to the share- 
holders have made the shares of the company an attractive 
purchase. 

The recommendation is that a record should be made of 
each director’s interest, showing dates of transactions and 
prices, such book to be open to inspection by shareholders a 
fortnight before the annual general meeting. 

This provision is better than nothing, but will not go far 
to prevent use being made of prior information. Let us be 
present in imagination at the board meeting of a really important 
company. The nine or ten gentlemen present hold between 
them anything from fifty to eighty directorships—this is not 
an overstatement, as witness the recent migration of members 
of the caretaker government to the City. The board may not 
be very conversant with the affairs of the various companies 
they “direct”, but at each meeting they will have gleaned 
from the real directing brain of the business some information 
as to progress and likely events. What more natural than to 
pass on a useful tip to one’s colleagues at the next board 
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meeting one attends ? They may be relied upon to reciprocate 
at the appropriate moment. Moreover, one has probably 
already acted upon the information oneself (or if not, one’s 
sister-in-law), and the more widely spread the tip becomes, the 
greater the rise in the shares before the public comes in to 
buy after the good news has been published. If one is con- 
scientious, nothing confidential is divulged; it is sufficient to 
make a passing remark that such and such a share might be 
worth buying. 

It is difficult to see any remedy for this state of affairs. It 
is like so many other trade customs. 


Directors’ REMUNERATION 

The 1929 Act provided that the total remuneration paid to 
directors, including that from subsidiary companies, should be 
disclosed in the accounts, but a convenient sub-section provided 
that this should not apply to the remuneration of managing 
directors or a director holding any salaried employment in the 
company. The report states : 

We are informed that some companies, after the 
Companies Act, 1929, came into force, appointed all their 
directors managing directors in order to avoid having to 
disclose their remuneration. 

The committee’s recommendations will put an end to this 
practice and also prohibit the payment of tax-free salaries to 
directors. 

SHAREHOLDERS’ CONTROL 

One of the weaknesses of the modern joint stock company 
is the lack of control by the shareholders, and the committee 
have made a serious attempt to provide means whereby a body 
of shareholders can intervene in the affairs of the company. 
They point out that ten years ago Imperial Chemical Industries 
had 124,690 shareholders and Imperial Tobacco Company 
94,690, and that these numbers have undoubtedly increased 
since then. It is suggested that too members holding on the 
average not less than {100 of the paid-up capital per member, 
or members holding not less than five per cent of the shares, 
should be entitled to require a company to send out a notice 
of any resolution they wish to introduce, together with a 
statement in support not exceeding one thousand words. The 
purpose of the recommendation is commendable, but the 
figures are somewhat arbitrary. In the case of a company with 
a capital of £20,000 and 200 shareholders they are too high, 
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and in the case of a £2,000,000 company with 20,000 share- 
holders they are too low. A fixed percentage would be much 
fairer, say, not less than one-tenth of the members and/or 
capital, only members who have held their shares for at least 
one year being counted. 


RETIREMENT OF DIRECTORS 

The recommendation that there should be compulsory 
retirement of directors the first time they become due for 
re-election after reaching the age of seventy, is looked at 
askance in the City, which has not forgotten that nearly all the 
leading lights in financial circles who spent part of the inter- 
war period in Brixton prison for company malpractices, were 
nearer forty than seventy. It is true that a company may pass 
special resolutions modifying this provision, but when the Bill 
is before Parliament it will be strange if the Government is not 
asked if it intends to apply such a rule to itself, for, surely, 
governing Britain is at least as responsible a task as directing 
a company. 

ACCOUNTS 

The last important section of the Report to be commented 
upon here is that devoted to company accounts, and particularly 
to holding companies. By running a number of private 
subsidiaries, which are not obliged to publish their accounts, 
a combine can distribute just as much or as little of the profits, 
in the shape of dividends to the mother company, as the latter 
wishes. The whole subject is extremely complicated, but the 
main object of the committee’s recommendations is to compel 
a holding company, or “ combine ”’, to give information with 
regard to the financial position and results of the group similar 
to that which would be required if the business were carried 
on by a single company operating through a number of 
branches. In defining subsidiary companies, the committee 
regards control as the deciding factor, and it recommends 
obligatory consolidated balance sheets and profit and loss 
accounts. Emphasis on the profit and loss account is a new 
feature, for the only reference to such a statement in the 1929 
Companies Act is that it is to be laid on the table at the general 
meeting of the company. No indication was given in the Act 
as to its contents, or that it is to be prepared on a sound basis, 
but the Cohen Committee has recognized that such an account, 
properly prepared, is essential if shareholders (and the public) 
are to be made aware of the true result of a company’s operations 
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for any given year. These remarks are applicable to all com- 
panies, and not merely to combines. Some of the latter, e.g., 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Dunlop Rubber Company and 
Lever Brothers, are already making a valiant effort to comply 
with the regulations as to consolidated accounts, but others 
are stressing the difficulties presented or are avoiding any 
reference to the recommendations. Accountancy certainly looks 
like being one of the most promising industries of the future. 


SECRET RESERVES 

The question of secret reserves is also dealt with in the 
report. While every business man would agree that to mislead 
shareholders and the public by inflating the real profit is a 
crime, most of them think it legitimate, and indeed meritorious, 
to understate the profit, this being deemed a conservative 
procedure. This can be achieved in a variety of ways, by 
under-valuing assets, writing-off more depreciation than is 
necessaty, over-stating liabilities, creating larger reserves than 
are necessaty, and so on. The committee point out that such 
practices conceal from the shareholders the true value of their 
holdings, and place the directors, who know the facts of the 
case, in an invidious position when buying or selling shares. 
The committee therefore recommends disclosure of all “ secret ” 
reserves, but excepts from this regulation banks, discount 
companies and assurance companies, the reason given being 
that the reputation for stability of these companies is a national 
asset, and that it is not in the public interest to endanger their 
stability or the confidence they enjoy at home or abroad. One 
might argue, however, that this exemption is not exactly 
calculated to increase such confidence. 

Another recommendation of general application is that 
every profit and loss (or income and expenditure) account shall 
give a true and accurate indication of the earnings of the 
company, and shall disclose any non-recurring or exceptional 
transactions which might give a false impression. 

On the whole, the Cohen Report is to be warmly welcomed. 
It represents a great change of attitude to that prevailing at the 
time when the 1929 Companies Act was drafted, and the 
greater publicity which it calls for is in keeping with both the 
spirit and the requirements of the age. 
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THE INTEGRAL UNIVERSITY 
By C. H. WappincTron 


“TTN the recent correspondence on Matisse and Picasso, with 
which the Times has at one and the same time taken its 
first steps towards the spacious days of peace and claimed 
once more the nostalgic devotion one pays to a favourite 
aunt, there seems to have been general agreement 
on only one point—the disintegration, and therefore degenera- 
tion, of our civilization. Many of the correspondents under- 
stood so little of the situation that they were incapable of 
distinguisning between Picasso, whose paintings were directly 
concerned with this disintegration, and Matisse, most of whose 
works were not. But it would be impossible to deny that even 
if they did not know quite what they meant, the writers were 
correct, indeed platitudinous, in recognizing that our cultural 
life suffers from a lack of unity. 

Part of the blame for this must undoubtedly be placed on the 
Universities. The causes which led to the break-up of the old 
consensus of civilized opinion arose, of course, outside them. 
But they are the final step in the education of a majority of those 
who attain leading positions in contemporary life. Their 
influence is profound, not so much on the creative artists and 
writers (though it is on creative scientists), but on the great 
body of educated people whose opinion and administrative acts 
have been the most conscious controlling force in the develop- 
ment of civilization. The stresses set up by an economic 
system which has turned out to be ill-considered, the vast 
expansion and specialization of factual knowledge, and the 
dazzling success of the relatively new technique of analytical 
experimentation, have combined to make the Universities’ task 
almost impossibly difficult during the last century or so. But, 
as the very name implies, it is their prime duty to attempt, at 
least, to set before their members a system of thought which is 
essentially universal, in that it can exhibit all aspects of man’s 
social endeavour towards a fuller life as related aspects of a 
unitary activity. 

If they do not now succeed in doing this, the inherent 
difficulties are only partly to blame. To a considerable extent, 
there has been a real failure of the Universities to take their task 
seriously enough. There are, of course, very many University 
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teachers who ask themselves searching questions as to the 
fundamental aims of University education, and how they should 
be achieved. But it will probably be agreed by those with 
intimate experience of University life, that one hears surprisingly 
little discussion—and that, even, somewhat shame-faced before 
the claims of nice scholarship—about the relation between 
Faculties, and the bearing of their teaching on the attainment 
of social objectives, the enrichment of experience and under- 
standing or the development of an integrated personality. The 
tendency is to accept as self-evidently adequate a system which 
has grown up by more or less haphazard accretions to an 18th 
century ideal in which nearly every University teacher was in 
Holy Orders. Even when the newer Universities were founded 
in the last century, there was little attempt to work out a new 
organization which would tend to forge the various branches 
of learning into a unity in any way comparable to the medieval 
synthesis out of which the Universities sprang. The atomized 
structure of separate departments, the result of unassimilated 
growth at Oxford and Cambridge, was copied, and its effects 
even intensified by the impossibility of rapidly producing a 
substitute for their traditional extra-curricular methods of 
education. Little progress was made towards evolving a truly 
modern University. 

The problem has recently been aired in public by a number 
of members of the staff of Manchester, under the egis of 
Professor Polanyi. Their concern is largely with diagnosis. 
Polanyi himself starts the discussion with an inquiry into the 
causes which have led to the present anarchic and unprincipled 
state of social behaviour. A scientist himself, he attributes it 
primarily to the destructive impact of science on the long- 
accepted dogmas of religion. From its beginnings in Hobbes, 
he traces the growth of “ scientific materialism” through the 
Jacobin terror to one-party Marxism and totalitarian Fascism. 
It was, he claims, the replacement of a belief in absolute ethical 
standards by such hard-boiled utilitarianism as is enshrined in 
Buchner’s Ohne Phosphor kein Gedanke, or Marx’s Der Menscl) 
ist was er isst, that brought much of Europe to the point where 
it could seriously consider the justification of massacres as a 
necessary precaution against a fifth column. 

This diagnosis, however, is not sufficiently profound, and 
involves a considerable confusion of cause and result. The 


1 Science, The Universities, and The Modern Crisis, by Michael Polanyi, Bonamy Dobree, 
Dorothy M. Emmet, T. W. Manson, R. D. Waller, G. A. Sutherland and A. D. Ritchie. 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. 1s. 
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political fanaticism of the 2oth century is indeed on a larger scale 
than the religious fanaticism of the 16th and 17th; its criteria 
are more concerned with material and less with spiritual affairs, 
though the difference is perhaps not as great as the propagandists 
allege ; but the behaviour of Europeans to-day is not of a very 
different kind to that of their ancestors in the Thirty Years War; 
and as the earlier instance cannot be attributed to the moral 
indigestibility of science, it is not very convincing to make this 
the fundamental cause of the later. There does not seem to be 
enough recognition of the profoundly unscientific character of 
most of the so-called “ scientific materialism” of the last 
century. Descartes may be excused a headlong optimism in the 
possibility of giving an account of human physiology and 
psychology in terms of elementary chemistry and mechanics. 
But long before the days of Buchner and Marx, responsible 
scientists knew that the undertaking was not so simple, and 
required an almost infinite patience and caution. The epigrams 
quoted above were, in fact, in no sense scientific statements 
adduced as evidence from which one could legitimately conclude 
that human morality is an illusion which can safely be discarded ; 
they were used as rhetorical wisecracks by men who wished, 
for reasons quite unconnected with nutritional physiology, to 
weaken the hold of certain widely accepted moral conventions 
of their day. What gave such statements, or the similar dogma 
of “the struggle for existence ”, their social impact was not 
their scientific profundity or their strictly logical implication, 
but antecedent factors in the history of civilization which Polanyi 
makes no attempt to analyse. 

It is, of course, characteristic of the last hundred years that 
it was the language of science which, it was felt, had a particular 
bite when used in this way. It is also characteristic that when 
Dr. Manson, Professor of Biblical Criticism and Exegesis, 
chooses to exercise his satire on a department of chemistry. 
Its duties are, he asserts, as follows : 


(a2) To get hold of the largest possible slice of capital for the 
erection of a palace of Chemistry (which will be declared 
obsolete a few years after it is opened). 


(b) To get hold of the largest possible slice of income for the 
overhead charges and staffing of the palace. 


(c) To turn out from time to time “‘ papers ” which may be 
understood and approved by the denizens of other 
palaces of Chemistry elsewhere. 
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(d) To turn out chemists : i.e. 

(i) the future occupants of the palaces of Chemistry ; 

(ii) high-grade technicians suitable for employment by 
government or business firms ; 

(iii) lower-grade chemists who will go into the schools 
and prepare the chemists of the next generation to 
enter the palace ; 

(iv) other chemists who must have a minimum for 
medical or dental purposes. 

If you say “anything else?” the answer is: “ Sorry ; 
there’s no time for anything else. It takes the whole three years 
available to work the student up to the standard required by 
those who will employ our graduates.” 

Dr. Manson earns his laugh. A scientist could, of course, 
easily return similar wisecracks about the plethora of outdated 
Chairs of Theology which clutter up many Universities, and 
direct a disproportionate amount of the available resources 
towards the needs of a comparatively small fraction of the 
student population. Moreover, one can legitimately point 
out that chemistry is a2 more expensive subject to teach 
than theology. “High thinking and plain living” is not a 
practical proposition for scientific institutions ; and the failure 
to realize the magnitude of the endowments required puts 
unnecessary difficulties in the way of the University staff. But 
the subservience of Faculties to the needs of a self-multiplicative 
tribe of technicians is a real failure to take a broad enough view 
of their responsibilities. Undoubtedly there is some pressure 
from the less enlightened employers who think they can get a 
better product at a cheaper rate if the Universities concentrate 
on producing narrow technical experts. But the pressure is not 
overwhelming. In the recent investigation on “ University 
Education and Business ”! a very general view among business 
men was summed up as being that “ more could be done to 
provide a broad course of study combining specialized study 
applicable to industry with some mind-building study in the 
humanities.” And it was found that many firms “ think that 
a university course is desirable for scientific posts in industry, 
but their reasons for holding this view are not wholly concerned 
with the technical knowledge acquired at the university.’ 

It is, in fact, a myth to suppose that a university department 
of science, however specialized it tried to be, could turn out 


1 University Education and Business, Report by a committee appointed by the Cambridge 
University Appointments Board, C.U.P., 1945. 
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entrants to industry fully trained for more than a very small 
proportion of the technical occupations in its field. Moreover, 
the re-deployment of the country’s scientists for war purposes 
has provided innumerable examples of the fact that the essential 
for successful scientific work is a sound general training, to 
which detailed technical knowledge is a final tuning-up which 
can be fairly easily and quickly made. 

The Manchester group are penetrating in their analysis of 
the situation, but disappointedly vague as to the steps which might 
be taken to remedy it. From the standpoint of chaos, any 
synthesis appears a limitation, as Whitehead emphasized. And 
there are, of course, grounds for at least an undercurrent of 
suspicion that any attempted integration will issue merely in an 
orthodoxy as narrow as that which the chaos has succeeded. It 
is this fear, probably, which inspires Miss Emmet’s question- 
begging insistence against “any attempt to achieve unity 
through the imposition of an ideology ”. By an ideology she 
means “a simplification achieved by the domination of one 
partial type of thinking ”. If one substitutes some more neutral 
words for her emotion-loaded “imposition” and “ domi- 
nation ”, it becomes apparent that a lack of ideology is possible 
only to God ; all human societies have been, and all will continue 
to be for ages to come, perforce content with some degree of 
partialness in their method of thought. The fact that a demand 
such as Miss Emmet’s could be put forward is itself a symptom 
of one of the failures in synthesis in modern learning ; philoso- 
phers should not be so unaware of the pervasiveness of what 
sociologists have called the ethos and eidos of culture to dream 
that their thought can be truly impartial. 

Some limitation of outlook, some ideology, we cannot 
avoid. It is, I suggest, a fact of observation that the focus 
towards which the learned view tends to be concentrated has 
shifted, in the last few centuries, from the religious to the 
scientific. All the evidence suggests that economic and material 
facts will still further increase the emphasis which the Univer- 
sities will place on science. It is therefore not mere conceit, 
still less a desire for “‘ domination ”, which leads many scientists 
to believe that the ideology of the learned world will become 
increasingly scientific (or pseudo-scientific, if we fail to bring 
about the necessary synthesis). 

How, then, shall we prevent this ideology becoming more 
limiting than is unavoidable ? One important point is stressed 
by both Miss Emmet and Professor Dobree, who plead for more 
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systematic attempts at communication, so that we become able 
“to appreciate, not the day to day results, but the methods and 
presuppositions of kinds of thinking other than our own 
specialism ; the kinds of abstraction which each of us makes 
from man’s total experience, and the kinds of mental discipline 
and forms of expression appropriate to each”. ‘This is an 
extremely desirable, but not at all easily attained, objective. It 
is desirable not only for the sake of integrating different subjects, 
but as much for deepening the student’s comprehension of his 
own subject. Science, as it appears in the textbooks, is all a 
matter of systematic factual analysis ; but the scientific mind in 
operation is by no means always so plodding. How did Florey 
come to the conclusion that Fleming’s neglected story about 
penicillin was worth following up so thoroughly ? Have the 
physicists yet discovered, themselves, just what their modes of 
thought were when they were led to formulate wave mechanics ? 
A student who is taught to believe that science advances simply 
by the experimental verification of logical deductions will have 
been denied any glimpse of the other faculties of mind on which 
so much of scientific creation depends. 

However, the heuristic difficulty remains; we know 
remarkably little about the nature , “ those mental processes 
we lump together as “ intuition ” “ poetic imagination ”. 
The “billiard balls ” of the old Bohr- Rutherford atom have 
little more objective reality than Eve and her apple; but are 
both myths similar in their relation to the truths they are used 
to convey ? It may be doubted if any firm answer can be given ; 
but it can scarcely be denied that a discussion of such topics, an 
acknowledgement that the mind does move in a mysterious way, 
would give science students both a more creative attitude to their 
own subjects and a more lively sympathy with the humanities. 

And would it be impertinent to suggest that the humanities 
for their part might benefit from a closer contact between 
learning and the actual processes of creation by which novels 
come to be written, poems and paintings made ? 

But the cross-fertilization of methodologies is not enough 
to produce a synthesis between the branches of knowledge. 
There must be some attempt at an ordering of the subject 
matter, the factual content, of university courses. Historically, 
the evolution of subject matter has been centrifugal in two 
senses ; by the addition of new specialisms to the original core 
of theology it has grown away from the central problem of 
man’s destiny, and by becoming more closely linked, within 
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each speciality, with the practical application of knowledge it 
has moved away from those fundamental problems which are 
“ deep ” in the sense described by Hardy. No organization of 
University teaching at the present day could annul these move- 
ments. Even an attempt, in “ orientation courses ” or the like, 
to give an evenly illuminated, fairly balanced picture of the 
whole range and depth of man’s knowledge breaks down into 
superficial triviality under the weight of material. 

It is instructive to observe what steps men themselves take 
to broaden their outlook beyond that of a narrow technical 
training. The robuster types, who do not suddenly get in a 
fever to swallow the whole of wisdom in a gulp, are content to 
accept their specialization as a nucleus and to work out from it, 
following up the threads which connect it with the deeper levels 
of their subject and with the general endeavour of man to 
civilize himself. Such threads are always there, It is, I suggest, 
by a conscious encouragement of this view, which considers 
any particular training as a nucleus from which it is possible, 
with sufficient effort, to voyage out into any part of the domain 
of knowledge, that we may best organize a teaching system in 
which a student will feel himself a part of an integral whole. 

It would be possible, with such a system, to satisfy the two 
at present competing claims, on the one hand the industrial 
demand for more technically trained scientific experts, and on 
the other the essential University ideal of a profounder level of 
general education. A student can be allowed to specialize 
thoroughly in a very narrow field if at the same time he is being 
given a general education which not only deals explicitly with 
the fundamental problems of civilization, but links them up 
with the content of his specialism. 

For instance, it would seem perfectly proper for a man to 
take a degree in such a specialized field as, say, economic 
entomology, provided the right background was brought to his 
notice. Within the field of biology, he should be led to consider 
the basic problems ; for instance, his subject would lead directly 
into the broader consideration of the relations between animals 
and their surroundings in nature (ecology) ; many of the insects 
he deals with would develop by the peculiar process of poly- 
embryony, and the whole fundamental problem of development 
would open up to him ; and the formation of local races would 
force itself on his notice and would carry with it an entry into 
the complexities of the theory of evolution. Provided the 
student went deeply enough into general principles along these 
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paths which naturally lead out of his particular clearing in the 
forest of knowledge, there would be many other, perhaps 
equally fundamental, parts of biology which he might be allowed 
scarcely to touch on. But again, his training would have to be 
directed out of biology into still more general channels; for 
instance, into a consideration of the general economic import- 
ance of insect pests, both for present-day agriculture and colonial 
development, and, say, in connection with the theories which 
attribute the decay of Classical civilization to the malaria 
mosquito or the typhus-bearing louse; or again, one of the 
cognate fundamental aspects of biology, such as the theory of 
evolution, could be developed in its relation to the history of 
civilized thought. There is no theoretical difficulty whatever 
in opening up such vistas into the deeper levels of culture from 
any subject worth learning. 

It may seem that there are insuperable practical difficulties. 
Such a system would need to be extremely flexible ; its operation 
would require a great deal more direction of the studies of 
individuals than is usually possible in existing Universities ; 
and it might seem almost that a separate course of lectures would 
have to be given for each student, tailored to fit the bent of his 
particular interests. But surely the supposed impracticability 
of these requirements rests almost entirely on the supposition 
that all university teaching must be by lectures. The standard 
university lecture, given to a class of some 50-100 or even more 
students, and devoted mainly to the exposition of facts which 
are already fully recorded in text-books, is a comparatively 
recent innovation and has little to commend it. A hundred 
years or so ago, teaching in the older universities was almost 
entirely carried out within the colleges, in much smaller groups ; 
open lectures to the whole University played a very minor part, 
just because they were not required, and very few students 
could be persuaded to attend them.! It is unfortunate that, 
when the range of subjects expanded beyond the capabilities of 
the colleges to provide fully for each of them, the system of 
university lectures was adopted as the means of overcoming the 
difficulty. If one could re-consider the problem again at the 
present day, surely it would be more attractive to lay far greater 
emphasis on the use of textbooks for the bulk of factual 
learning, thus releasing the staff from the greater part of their 
task of preparing and delivering lectures, and making it possible 
for them to devote a greater proportion of their work to 
1 Cf. Winstanley’s Unreformed Cambridge. 
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stimulating and directing the interest of the students along 
channels such as those which have been suggested above. An 
enormous potential of time and energy would be released for 
fundamental education if students were taught to learn from 
books, and teachers learnt to teach from books, in the first year 
of university life instead of the third. 

To match a more flexible system of teaching, a modified 
type of examination would be necessary. There is, however, 
nothing except the examiner’s convenience which limits the 
number of alternative questions which are set. And if one dares 
to look even further away from the orthodoxies of to-day, was 
there not much to be said, in theory at least, for our ancestors’ 
system of examination by public debate on a proposition chosen 
by the candidate ? The pale remnant of this which survives in 
the form of the “essay paper”, is perhaps the most hopeful 
element in the present structure from which to develop an 
improved system. 

This is, of course, not the place to attempt a full discussion 
of the many practical difficulties which would have to be 
overcome in making provision for a more integrated type of 
education at Universities. It is enough if one can suggest that 
the features complained of by the Manchester group in the 
present situation are not inevitable and irreparable. To take 
as our immediate objective a completely unselective and well- 
balanced omniscience would be to throw wide the doors to 
chaos. But, accepting that any particular moment in the 
history of civilization has some characteristic We/tanschauung, we 
ought to be able to arrive at reasonable agreement as to the 
ideology of our own time. It may seem to some that we should 
be setting our target too modestly low if we take as our objective 
the full working out of this dominant point of view ; but in fact 
what seems to be the limitation of allowing one outlook to 
dominate, is more than made up by the attainment of greater 
coherence, depth and relevance. 

If the sciences, humanities and religion are accepted simul- 
taneously as meriting an equal place in the University, they 
segregate inevitably into separate departments which have no 
reason to attempt to meet each other. If any one of them is 
given a paramount position, it is in effect challenged to cope 
with those aspects of life dealt with by the other two. This, of 
course, it can do only partially ; but in attempting the task, it 
should find itself enlisting the aid of the other disciplines in a 
co-operative endeavour. This has been the actual mechanism 
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of the syntheses of learning which were made in the past. In 
medieval times, religion was paramount, perhaps excessively 
so; but science and the understanding of man, in so far as they 
were developed, were exemplifications of religious principles. 
In the early Renaissance, it was classical humanity which 
provided the focus. For a time, in Cambridge, an attempt was 
made to found a whole world of learning on the unpromising 
ground of mathematics, which was accorded a degree of 
dominance which no one would dream of suggesting for any 
discipline of the present day. 

To-day, the discipline which is actively expanding into all 
fields of human interest is science. The bonds of a new synthesis 
could, surely, be forged by it alone. It should be a task of the 
Universities to work out the synthesis in detail, and to present 
it in a concrete form which men can learn. 


PERSONAL INCENTIVE AND PUBLIC 
SER VICE 


By GEOFFREY VICKERS 


N a world in which so much collective action seems to 

be going on, it is sometimes comforting and always 

puzzling to reflect that, viewed from another angle, 

nothing is happening but the living of private lives by 

individual men. The total current activity can be 
indifferently described in either way. The acts by which men 
and women earn their livings, satisfy their desires and express 
their aspirations and frustrations are the same acts by which 
communities are fed, clothed, governed and _ occasionally 
destroyed. 

This is as true of statesmen, soldiers and clerics as of taxi 
drivers, plumbers and haberdashers. All perform a social 
function. All have their own lives to lead. The distinction 
between those in the service of state or church and those in 
the service of some private person or corporation, like the 
distinction between the time they all spend at work and the 
time they all spend at home, corresponds to no valid distinction 
between “ collective ” activity and “ personal” activity. All 
activity is personal; and nearly all of it is also a constituent 
of some collective activity. 
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What is the relation between these two aspects of life ? 
It was once thought that, at least in so far as they are economic, 
they naturally harmonize. The pursuit by each of his own 
“best ” interest, would best serve the best interests of others. 
This belief is in disgrace and there is some danger that its 
opposite—the belief that anything done for a “ personal ” 
motive is “ selfish ”, wrong and probably anti-social in effect— 
will slip without examination into the company of unconsciously 
accepted assumptions which, from their unchallengeable 
obscurity, like a Sultan’s harem, exercise such a profound and 
often such a baleful influence on our thinking. In any case, 
most people now agree that a lot of co-ordination is needed 
if private activities are to serve social ends. This co-ordination 
is what they expect from a socialist state. 

Obviously, therefore, it has become more important than 
ever before to understand the relation between these two inter- 
penetrating aspects of life. Is a moral revolution necessary to 
make a socialist state work? If so, will socialist organization 
automatically evoke it? Alternatively, is a moral revolution 
equally necessary or unnecessary and equally possible or difficult 
whatever be the colour of the Government ? In any case, what 
is the nature of this moral revolution which is to subordinate 
private to public interest wherever there is a clash? Is it the 
personal acceptance of certain specified national aims? Is it 
Christian unselfishness? Or is it something different from 
either ? Whatever it be, is it a driving force, a directive force 
or just a censor ? 

These are questions to which we need clear and agreed 
answers in England to-day. It is not surprising that clear and 
agreed answers are not forthcoming ; for the springs both of 
individual and of collective action are in the highest degree 
obscure. What is surprising is that we should apparently be 
making so little effort to focus and intensify what little light 
there is. This is a subject susceptible both of scientific study 
and of popular understanding. Relevant findings in related 
sciences wait to be brought together. Facts familiar to experience 
await a natural historian to describe them. Yet the subject 
remains almost unexplored, and even the most obvious facts 
and best accepted conclusions have little influence on practical 
thinking, when it comes to discussing the relation between 
personal incentive and public service. 

The reason is perhaps a familiar one. New facts, however 
well accepted, are impotent to affect our thinking, until they 
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have become faiths. We have to change our idea of the world 
we live in, before we can accommodate them. It is not enough 
that they should make us dissatisfied with our mental furniture ; 
they must provide us with a new set. This takes time, and 
during that time we necessarily stick to what we have got. 
But time is precious. Can we not do more than we are doing 
to shorten it ? 

Most people would accept as true, though not necessarily 
as helpful, the following approach to the subject. “ Men act 
from mixed motives—some selfish, some unselfish. Selfish 
motives are bad and tend to produce anti-social results. Un- 
selfish motives are good and tend to produce socially useful 
results. Thus in order to put some drive into realizing a 
social purpose, it is desirable, perhaps necessary, to purge the 
motives of those concerned of selfishness.” Now I personally 
have no doubt that what this statement is trying to say is both 
true and highly important ; but as a statement of how things 
happen it is at variance with obvious facts. 

Human activity need not be and cannot be explained in 
terms of motive. It is given; it exists in its own right. To 
establish this there is no need to appeal to the psychologists ; 
it is sufficient to look at Mr. Winston Churchill. Common 
experience confirms that all men are active or at least reactive 
and that their activity varies vastly in intensity, in character and 
in direction. And since this activity is never seen im vacuo 
outside a mad-house, common experience also confirms that 
this individual activity is always activity in relation to others 
and is perpetually modified by that relationship. “ Relatedness ” 
like activity, is given. Social relations, expectations and habits 
are at least one of the main influences which evoke, frustrate 
and direct individual energies. 

Regarding people, then, as manifestations of energy, within 
a frame of mutual relationship, what are the specific incentives 
which seem to determine what they do and how well and how 
hard they do it ? There should be no need to evoke the answer 
solely from introspection. An analysis of the rewards offered 
by various careers in England to-day should provide abundant 
material. In the absence of such a study one can at least guess 
at the main constituents. What are the prizes, consciously or 
unconsciously pursued, which evoke and direct the energies of 
all who have any choice? Present and future security, the 
opportunity to exercise faculty, social approbation, congenial 
conditions of life, freedom from control by others, power over 
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others, leisure—it is in terms such as these that such an analysis 
would compare the careers of industrialist, diplomat, craftsman, 
lawyer, farmer, shopkeeper. 

What, then, is this contrast between “service” and the 
“ profit motive ”, if it is possible to press an analysis of personal 
incentive so far without encountering either the one or the other? 

Clearly they are not things of the same kind. In England 
to-day money stands for many of the prizes just named. But 
that is because it stands for what is buyable; and what is 
buyable may change. 

Of course it may change for the worse. The right to 
exercise a profession may be a perquisite of the propertied. It 
might change so as to belong to those most fit to exercise it. 
Alternatively, it might become hereditary or become a spoil of 
office. The money incentive can be vastly modified for good 
or for ill, not by a moral revolution but by changing what money 
can buy; and this process is already happening in a marked 
degree. Its effects urgently need and would richly repay study. 

“ Profit ”, then, is not self-explanatory as a description of 
individual incentive. Perhaps one gets nearer to its real 
connotation by es between the many who work 
for wages and the relatively few who work for what they can 
make. The former include all employed persons, from labourers 
to managing directors and from 2nd Division Clerks to Per- 
manent Under-Secretaries. The latter includes all the self- 
employed—ice cream vendors, shopkeepers, professional men, 
speculators, and such capitalists as are more than rentiers. 
Probably most people in each of these two categories want to 
get more money than they are getting, but the former can do 
so only by getting themselves chosen for a better-paid job or 
exacting more money for the same work, while the latter can 
do so only by employing their capital or selling their product 
more profitably. 

This is no doubt a valid distinction, and there is need and 
opportunity for a comparative study of the two forms of money 
incentive. Which is most conducive to enterprise, hard work, 
conscientious work ? There is no justification for guessing at 
the answers when facts are to be had for the collecting. What- 
ever those facts revealed, it is not obvious that they would 
throw any light on the antithesis between “ profit” and 
“ service ”. 

What is “service”? In what fields of personal activity 
is it operating as an incentive to-day ? Is it not rather shocking 
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that the perfectly practicable social analyses which would 
provide an answer to this question should be lacking ? 

England is at the moment unusually full of men who, 
having graduated in “ private enterprise”, have been drawn 
into “ public service”. Many are already enjoying the curious 
experience of returning, and in the moment of passing from 
one to the other, seeing each of the two worlds with the detach- 
ment of an observer, yet with the understanding of a participant. 
This experience is valuable and deserves to be analysed 
adequately. In the absence of such an analysis, one can only 
guess that those who, with a field naturalist’s eye, have observed 
the higher fauna of Whitehall and of the business world in 
their respective environments will have noted similarities and 
dissimilarities, which do not correspond with the antithesis of 
“ profit ” and “ service ”’. 

A diplomat negotiating a treaty and an industrialist negotiat- 
ing a contract behave in a very similar way. Neither stands to 
make a penny personally out of the transaction. (Are there 
still any to whom this fact is startling ?) Both—but the diplomat 
probably much more than the director—know that success or 
failure may affect his future advancement. Yet the forces 
which influence each, though personal, seem to be as far removed 
from greed and ambition on the one hand as they are from 
an urge to “serve”. Loyalty to the corporate entity of which 
each is part (the Company or the Foreign Service as the case 
may be); a sense of duty in regard to the job, felt as owing 
more to themselves than to the employer ; professional pride ; 
combative reaction to the challenge and difficulty of the work ; 
the joy of exercising a familiar skill; the desire to excel and 
to win—it is in terms such as these that the negotiator, be he 
engaged on Government or on commercial business, would 
explain his conduct to himself or to others. His activity can 
only be explained as an activity, not as a means to an end, 
and in this activity, whether of the diplomat or of the business 
man, neither “ profit” nor “service” plays any recognizable 
part. 

Again, between the rank and file of the Civil Service and of 
industry, there may exist significant differences ; but a difference 
in the desire to “serve” is not one of them. Civil Servants 
have, as a class, the merits and demerits which distinguish the 
servants of large bureaucratic organizations everywhere. They 
have as individuals the variety of character and ethos which 
distinguish other Englishmen, one from another. The state 
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as employer faces the same problems as other large employets 
in so relating its servants to each other that their combined 
work may serve its designed purpose, whilst their individual 
work provides each with a satisfying personal activity. Failure 
to solve either problem stultifies the other; for if individual 
activities are not satisfying, the machine will break down, 
whilst if the machine as a whole does not serve its purpose, 
its futility will taint the activities of its servants. Yet the two 
problems remain essentially distinct. 

How far does the inspiration of the collective end sweeten 
the individual activities of the participants? The men who 
worked on “ Mulberries ” were certainly inspired individually 
by what they were collectively doing. Yet I do not think that 
the “ purpose ” of balancing the budget will by its undoubted 
importance make much difference in itself to the work of the 
clerks of the Inland Revenue or the “ purpose ” of warming 
cold bodies to the operatives of a blanket factory. No doubt 
some enterprises, both state and private, appeal to the imagina- 
tion as more than usually worth serving; but I suspect that 
if the facts were analysed—and they are available for analysis— 
it would be found that the collective purpose of an enterprise, 
whether state or private, has less influence on the work of the 
participants than two other factors—its success; and the 
directness of the relationship between the individual contribution 
and the end product. 

Facts would, I think, confirm that workpeople are happiest 
in successful enterprises—not in those enterprises which are 
socially most useful ; in enterprises small enough for them to 
comprehend ; and in work which contributes directly, however 
slightly, to the result. If so, the indirect nature of the link 
between personal incentive and public service is probably 
inescapable and destined to grow greater rather than less with 
the increase in scale and complexity of both state and private 
undertakings. 

In what sense and in what fields is “ Service” actually 
identifiable as operating, as an incentive or a directive, in the 
conduct of Englishmen to-day ? It operates abundantly both 
to evoke and to direct individual action between man and man. 
It does not appear to operate anywhere else. Even charitable 
otganizations seem to provide no exception to the rule that 
the servants of an organization are not greatly affected in their 
work by the nature of the collective end. 

It behoves socialists especially to leave nothing undone 
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which might contribute to some workable theory on this 
subject, for one is needed at every turn. At the moment of 
writing these words, an extensive dock strike is delaying the 
unloading of essential products. Are the strikers committing 
any breach of moral duty to their fellow countrymen by thus 
declining to “serve” them? Would the position be different 
if they were servants of the state? Why does not the joy of 
service make workpeople in this particularly essential industry 
the happiest of men? No answers are forthcoming; none 
will be forthcoming, until the essential dualism of human 
activity is squarely faced and fairly analysed. 

It is worth while to consider the conception of service from 
two points of view. One of its constituents is a sense of social 
responsibility. This can be recognized in action at every turn 
in contemporary England ; and, indeed, without some measure 
of it no society could subsist. What makes the stock-rationed 
shopkeeper distribute fairly the occasional kidney or tomato? 
What makes his customers form a queue ? What prevents the 
ordinary citizen from evading regulations designed to prevent 
his building a hen-house with timber needed for bomb repairs ? 
Every society needs to develop in its citizens a sense of responsi- 
bility for each other and for the future which will express itself 
spontaneously in such actions and restraints. Indeed, the 
degree of development of this social sense is probably the 
principal limiting factor on what we or any other contemporary 
democracy can achieve. Little is known about how this sense 
develops. Perhaps its development depends greatly on the 
type of economic organization; perhaps, for example, the 
institutions of a capitalist society are particularly inimical to it. 
Perhaps, on the other hand, it is governed by quite different 
factors—size, degree of industrialization, political institutions, 
wealth, even climate—who knows? Many practicable social 
analyses would throw some light on this. 

But the idea of “Service” is more positive than the idea 
of Social Responsibility. It is closer to the moral concept of 
unselfishness. This virtue in its purest form results from an 
enthusiasm for human persons as such and an abiding sense 
of their uniqueness, their value and their relatedness ; and is 
believed by Christians and many others to be the main root 
and condition of the good life. It is a virtue of the highest 
possible importance, but nothing is more obscure than the 
manner and extent of its influence on the field of organized 
economic and political power. It profoundly modifies a man’s 
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life, but it does not greatly influence his choice of occupation. 
It begets an urge to “serve”, but it is impossible to forecast 
how far or in what way England would be different if all 
Englishmen felt that way, except that the changes would be 
great and for the better. 

Now “a sense of social responsibility ” sounds like a social 
habit, and unselfishness sounds like a moral virtue, and these 
two sound like things of different kinds. This distinction may 
be an illusion, due to our lack of any way of picturing a society 
to ourselves which will do justice at the same time to the 
uniqueness of the individuals which compose it, to their 
inescapable relatedness and to the time element which enters 
into social facts, as into physical facts, too intimately to be 
abstracted. But however successfully we picture to ourselves 
the motive and directive force which service might be, it seems 
probable that it will remain a force which operates in the 
relations of man with man and which cannot penetrate directly 
into the field of organized effort with which politicians are 
concerned. If so, the dualism which this paper set out to 
examine will remain. What the individual wants the collectivity 
to ensure to him will continue to have little bearing on what 
he does or on how hard he does it, nor will the success with 
which the common need is served depend directly at all events, 
on how much the individual wishes to serve it. The achievement 
of collective aims will remain a by-product, though not neces- 
sarily an unplanned by-product, of individual activities which 
will continue to obey wholly different guidance and stimuli. 

Indeed, this dualism is probably even more profound than 
this paper has hitherto suggested. “I know that I can save 
England,” cried Pitt, “and I know that none else can.” It 
is the perfect expression of that harmony of personal incentive 
with public service which works political miracles.  Pitt’s 
patriotism was as personal an incentive as his urge to excel ; 
his urge to excel as indissolubly part of his social relation as 
was his patriotism. As with Mr. Winston Churchill in 1940, 
his self-fulfilment and his country’s salvation were perfectly 
harmonized in a single series of acts. Who would suppose that 
any statesman could carry his burden with success if his 
country’s service wete not also his own fulfilment ? Yet even 
in these extreme cases where collective need can operate with 
its fullest force on an individual man, it seems unlikely that 
the man’s response can be explained in terms of social purpose 
any more than any of his compatriots. If this seems paradoxical, 
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the explanation probably lies in the haunting inability to 
conceive “ man-in-society ” as the indivisible reality which the 
intellect can see it must be. 

Hitherto we have approached the “ profit-service ” anti- 
thesis from the side of the individual. An approach from the 
other side seems at first sight more hopeful; for there are (it 
is said) collectivities organized to perform a function such as 
the Foreign Office and the Post Office; and there are collec- 
tivities organized to make a profit such as the ordinary capitalist 
enterprise. 

The distinction thus stated is not quite true. Both kinds 
of collectivity are created in order to perform a function ; but 
the one is controlled by Ministers of the Crown, the other 
either by private capitalists or by directors who have become 
independent of all control. It is therefore assumed that the 
former will be operated in the common interest and the latter 
in the interest of profit-making. These assumptions do not fit 
the facts very well. Ministers of the Crown are no more 
exempted than directors of companies from the dualism which 
we are examining. Business men, introduced into the machinery 
of Government, stand amazed by the spectacle of Government 
departments preoccupied with their budgets to an extent which 
the most hard-fisted capitalist of fiction could not surpass, 
whilst Civil Servants who have contact with industry know 
that those who direct it are curiously far from behaving like 
trustees of an estate, but conduct themselves rather like the 
heirs to a patrimony and are often no less ready to be public- 
spirited with their shareholders’ money than with their own. 
None the less, the distinction in responsibility is of cardinal 
importance. It is clear that the control of collective enterprises 
will have to become increasingly responsible, and a comparison 
of the different ways of making it responsible—and they are 
many—would be of great value. 

It would, however, throw only a little light on the aspect of 
the matter which is relative to this paper. Do men and women 
working in state enterprises feel or behave differently from 
those who work in private enterprises ? 

What happens when property—-say a forest—is transferred 
from private to public control? Its future use is placed in 
hands which are ultimately responsible to Parliament. This is 
important, but it is not the only effect. In addition, the activity 
of controlling it is vested in somebody else. It is misleading to 
say that state property “ belongs to everyone”. That part of 
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it which is represented by the right of control is transferred 
to an official. The purpose which it serves is communized ; 
the activity which its ownership represents is not. Yet it would 
not be safe to assume that a civil servant will exercise that 
activity in the same way as the managing director of an estate 
company or the bailiff of an absentee owner or a resident owner 
himself. The quality of the control may be on balance worse 
ot better. If on balance worse, the loss may none the less be 
worth while for the sake of the added degree of responsibility ; 
but until one knows that it is worse and why it is worse, one 
can neither determine whether the depreciation is a reasonable 
price nor whether it is a necessary one. There is no reason 
why socialists should be shy of the problem of bureaucratic 
ineficiency. It is a real problem ; it is a problem not different 
in character from those which face many of the largest private 
enterprises ; and it is a problem of life and death for socialists 
and the communities which they govern. 

Though the servants of all organizations tend to become 
absorbed in its activity as an end in itself, and correspondingly 
indifferent to its object, this tendency is particularly fostered by 
certain conditions all of which inevitably attend most Govern- 
ment departments. Age and monopoly ; diffusion of respon- 
sibility ; but most of all the character of the work itself combine 
to hide from the participants both the real measure of their 
organization’s success or failure and the influence therein of 
what they do or fail to do. 

Generally speaking, however, though many striking differ- 
ences can be noted in the effect which different kinds of organi- 
zations have on their respective members, none when fully 
analysed will, I think, be found to correspond with the distinc- 
tion between public “service” and private “enterprise” as 
such. Certainly no one, I think, would maintain that persons 
employed in the one are any more or any less public-spirited or 
unselfish than those employed in the other. 

The most conspicuous distinction between collectivities 
which spring to the eye is that between collectivities which can 
measure their success in terms of money and those which 
cannot do so. The Post Office can ; the Foreign Office cannot. 
Unilever can ; a ratepayers’ association cannot. This creates a 
distinction which none who has worked in both worlds can 
fail to have noticed. Members of the former class provide by 
their success both the justification and the means for their own 
growth; members of the latter do not. This incidentally 
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explains why financial control by the Treasury of most depart- 
ments of Government is different from and more difficult than 
financial control of any undertaking which can express its 
results, even imperfectly, in the same notation in which it 
expresses its outlay, i.e., in money. 

But the most conspicuous feature of collectivities is one 
which they all share—-the will to live and the will to grow. 
It is probably misleading to call this a purpose, but it is certainly 
a fact. The fierceness of this will to live varies, perhaps with 
the health of the collectivity, perhaps with its nature. I should 
be inclined to award first prize for fierceness of will to live to 
charitable institutions, with Government departments and 
University bodies tying for the second place ; but this may be 
a purely individual judgment. Commercial and industrial 
organizations seem to possess this quality in a less marked 
degree, though whether this is socially a merit or a demerit is 
an open question. 

The organs by which the state administers its property and 
discharges its duties are themselves collectivities comparable 
with other collectivities. They are not “ machines” ; they are 
organized activities, with strongly marked characteristics. Even 
the departments of H.M. Government, staffed, except for the 
Foreign Office, by a common Civil Service and exchanging 
personnel to an appreciable extent, differ one from the other in 
outlook and habit as well as in efficiency to a very surprising 
degree. There is, of course, no doubt of the importance to 
individual men that their “collective” efforts should serve 
their “ individual ” needs, as well as providing outlets for their 
individual energies, but there is no reason to think that this 
can be done merely by allotting to particular organisms the 
duty of filling the need. The quality and the character of the 
product depend not only upon the “ purpose ” of the collectivity 
but on its nature. It is not possible to make a convincing case 
for one or another form of social organization until more is 
known about the nature of collective activities and particularly 
about the effect of different kinds of organization on the char- 
acters and wills of the people who compose them. 

This inquiry began with the apparent dualism of human 
life, in that the same acts by which individuals live their lives 
and earn their livelihoods make up those collective activities 
by which common needs are satisfied. Should these collective 
activities be stimulated and guided by the social purpose of 
service or by the individual purpose of profit ? 
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Inquiry has shown that this alternative is unreal. Activity 
can be explained only imperfectly in terms of purpose; and 
the distinction between social and individual purpose dissolves 
on analysis. All activity is individual activity, conditioned 
more or less coherently and intensely by the social and temporal 
relations which are an essential part of it and without which 
it could not exist. 

None the less, the antithesis is significant. Those who 
believe in centralized control usually take energy for granted 
and think primarily of co-ordination. Those who disbelieve in 
centralized control do so usually because they vaguely feel that 
it threatens the springs of energy and are prepared to let co- 
ordination take care of itself. There may be a real conflict 
between conditions which release the maximum energy and 
those which permit the most perfect co-ordination; if so, 
there will have to be a compromise. At present we do not 
know enough to know what is being compromised. My 
purpose in this paper is to draw attention to part at least of 
what we do not know and to urge the importance of applying 
to our own behaviour some fraction of the objective analysis 
with which we have made sense of other groups of facts. 

{ have been chary of drawing conclusions, for I have nothing 
but my own observations to work on. Yet some conclusions 
remain in my own mind, and I will state them : 

1.—The satisfaction of collective needs cannot generally 
be other than the by-product—not necessarily the unplanned 
by-product—of individual activities. 

z.—Such objectives are essential to the framing of 
Government policy, but they are relatively unimportant 
either in evoking or in directing the individual activities 
needed to attain them. 

3.—The problem of releasing individual energy is a 
problem of group relationship. It has not yet been solved 
on a large scale either by private enterprise or by public 
service. 

4.—A “ moral revolution ” is needed to make democracy 
work substantially better, whether in a socialist or a non- 
socialist state ; but—— 

5.—It is not needed, more or less; nor is it more or 
less possible or difficult under the one dispensation or the 
other because 

6.—It can only spring, like the release of energy referred 
to above, not from “ precept and exhortation ”, nor from 
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“ dedication to a social purpose ”, but from the solution 
of that problem of group relationship which neither 
socialists nor non-socialists have yet mastered. 

One further thought emerges. The conceptions of “ man” 
and “society” which we currently use cannot express the 
truths towards which these reflections point. It is inadequate 
in the same way in which the Newtonian conception of the 
physical world proved inadequate. Modern physicists, as I 
understand, regard both time and relatedness as inseparable 
from the nature of the physical world. They may still carry 
in their heads, like the rest of us, a picture of a world of solid, 
static objects, mysteriously related by “forces” but more 
easily capable of being pictured in abstraction from each other 
and from time. Intellectually, however, they know that this 
picture is wrong; and they can use their mathematical tools 
without needing to have in their heads any comprehensible 
picture of the reality with which they are dealing. The social 
scientist seems to be no less in need of a similar revelation, but 
it is harder to see how he can make do with one of which he 
cannot make a workable picture in his head. He cannot work 
simply with mathematical formule. We need more than 
anything else a more appropriate mental picture of the sort of 
place which is the world of men. When we have found it, we 
shall apprehend more clearly many of the more urgent questions 
of the day such as why wars happen, what are the conditions 
in which men work hard and happily together, what can and 
cannot be done by force and why. But we shall find it only 
by the honest, painstaking method of science ; and at first of 
the simple science of the field naturalist who classifies by 
observation and description what he cannot yet classify by 
measurement and analysis. The “field naturalist” phase of 
sociology is still in its infancy ; the science of human ecology 
is not yet born. 








DEMOBILIZATION DEFECTS 
EMPLOYMENT OR CHARITY? 


By F. Grorce (Ex-Sergeant, The Sherwood Foresters) 


ARAMOUNT in the minds of men and women are 
two events now taking place, demobilization and 
reconstruction to peace economy and industry. 
Having learnt something through the failure of 
unorganized demobilization after the 1914-18 war, the 
present “ Bevin” scheme was formulated with a desire to 
discharge men from the Services in such a way that they would, 
on release, be absorbed almost at once into industry. Pressure 
from inside the Forces by the men and outside by sections of 
industry have caused a speeding up of demobilization. 

It is not in the best interests of those serving in the Forces 
that this should have happened, because it will lead to a 
repetition of what has happened in the past. 

The resettlement of soldiers into civil life for the past half 
century has taken place under two methods, employment and 
charitable doles. Most men naturally look forward to and 
desire work, and consider that the state, whom they have 
served, irrespective of any political party that was in power, 
should see to it that they did not suffer on return to civil life 
through the handicaps incurred by service as a soldier. 

The state has never accepted that obligation to the full, and 
apparently never will so long as doles can be extracted from the 
pockets of a charitably disposed public. 

Prior to the 1914-18 war the Army was apart from the 
Nation. It was never popular, and men who served in it were 
regarded as outcasts, clearly shown by the fact that after 
discharge large numbers of them became tramps, inhabitants of 
workhouses, died and were buried as paupers, or subsisted on 
charity. Many advertisements offering employment had the 
proviso “No ex-soldier need apply.” 

This position of affairs was not the fault of the men. It 
was, as in many other spheres of life, the system which caused 
it. The primary cause was the complete break for years, 
usually seven or eight, from all association with industrial and 
social life. Most men spent the period abroad and came home 
weakened by tropical diseases. No provision whatever was 
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made by the Government for technical training to help a man 
on return to civil life. 

In 1912, old soldiers and sailors, for the first time in history, 
organized themselves into a non-party political body to bring 
pressure on the Government to remedy the injustices suffered. 
The men met with considerable success in their political 
activities, and had a very good press in favour of their claims. 
The outbreak of the 1914-18 war stopped their progress. One 
of their principal objects was to obtain a statutory right to 
further Government employment, or in employments controlled 
by the Government, on discharge from the Navy or Army. 
The argument the men used was that their service to the state 
in the “ gap ” of seven to eight years away from civilian life 
was their greatest handicap, and the state should make 
reparation. 

It is problematical what success men would have if they 
pressed for the same object after totalitarian war in which all 
citizens have served. 

The outbreak of the 1914-18 war caused a change in the 
outlook of the Nation towards the Army. Millions of men 
were called upon to serve in it, much ink was spilt and many 
speeches were made during the war of what would be done to 
help them on return to civil life. It was all epitomized in a 
phrase since spoken of with derision instead of respect: “A 
land fit for heroes to live in.” 

History of pre-1914 days repeated itself on the conclusion 
of the war. Ex-soldiers again became unemployed and unem- 
ployable, tramps, in workhouses, and objects for charitable 
doles on a far greater scale than ever. They had clamoured 
and mutinied to return to civil life. In their folly they had not 
realized that like the soldier before their time they had been 
away from business life for years, which would be as big a 
handicap to them as it had been to their predecessors. Advertise- 
ments did not say “ No ex-soldier need apply.” It wanted 
courage of a sort, with millions of men ex-soldiers, to put it 
in black and white like that. But the principle was applied 
by employers. They wanted a man capable of doing the job 
they had to offer. Medals and service in the Army were of no 
worth to a man. 

What had been a small and almost unknown procedure 
within the knowledge of the mass of the nation before the 
Great War of 1914-18 became nationwide. Charitable organiza- 
tions were formed which exploited the situation and made 
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profit from the plight of the men, one of the worst cases being 
the Aldershot Tattoo which placed money into the pockets of 
railways, road transport, petrol combines, brewers, publicans, 
caterers, and other followers on. It was made worse by the 
fact that the serving soldier was used under the Army Act, 
with all its penalties, while the Army Council approved, and 
Parliament took no notice. 

Now we have another demobilization, and again men are 
clamouring to return to civil life. Will history repeat itself 
again? Present indications are that it may do so mainly because 
of the “gap”, this time for nearly six years, by which men 
have been separated from commerce and industry. The 
charitable organizations still thrive ; not a word has been said 
that they are to be abolished. 

On the face of things, much is to be done by the Government 
this time to help men on return to civil life. 

Whilst the war was in progress, educational training in the 
Army was developed with the object of making men better 
soldiers and citizens, and to broaden their outlook by schemes 
which would provide men during leisure hours with the oppor- 
tunity to study subjects of interest to them in civil life. The 
education was divided into two parts: (@) vocational—for 
technical training and business, and (4) study—for general 
cultural purposes. The former proved the most popular. 
Excellent progress was achieved by means of what was known 
as A.B.C.A. By this method men had an opportunity of 
learning and discussing subjects concerned with the war, the 
world, and their relation to post-war problems. If the results 
are worth the effort, well and good, but it is a matter of interest 
to remark here that education in the Army dates from as long 
ago as 1767. Past methods down the years were evidently not 
successful in inculcating citizenship such as was desired. The 
results of Army education during the late war will show them- 
selves for good, or otherwise, in the post-war settlement now 
taking place. It is to be hoped men will come up to what it has 
been the great desire of the authorities to instil into them— 
citizenship of the highest order. 

The Government Vocational Training Scheme as set out on 
paper appears excellent. It will undoubtedly help many men 
to obtain a start in employment. But no man is going to learn 
to be a tradesman in six months as proposed in the plan. It is 
also stated “that when your training has been completed satis- 
factorily you will be recognized as fully qualified to work at 
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the craft for which you have been trained”. Who makes the 
decision on “ completed satisfactorily ”, the instructor under 
the scheme, or the employer? The voice of the latter will be 
decisive in the long run, as if a man is not satisfactory to him 
he will not keep him, whatever the Ministry of Labour may 
say as to the ability of the man. 

Reference is made in the scheme to preference for employ- 
ment of the ex-soldier. In the absence of a statutory right to 
this the application of the principle is left entirely to the 
individual who has employment to offer, either in Government 
establishments or civil industry. This means that it will work 
out very much the same as it has done in the past, which was 
not to the advantage of the ex-Service man. 

We also have The Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act 
of 1944, which undoubtedly did some good in helping men 
back to their former jobs. One proviso of the Act reads: 
“In no case shall the former employer be under any obligation 
to take the applicant into his employment after six months have 
elapsed from the end of the present emergency.” If “ end of 
the present emergency ” means the date hostilities ceased, the 
Act is of no use now to any man. Or does “ end of emergency ” 
mean after peace is signed ? 

Then there is The Disabled Persons (Employment) Act 
under which, from March this year, employers of more than 
twenty workers must engage two per cent of disabled. 

Additional to the above is the War Pensions White Paper, 
revised with the end of hostilities and published last December, 
in which some increases were made to the rates previously 
given. This Paper has not satisfied the British Legion by a 
long way, particularly because war pensions are to be brought 
into the general fabric of the Government plan for social 
insurance, and the Legion propose to contest strongly the 
Government view that injury on a battlefield is similar to injury 
in a workshop accident. 

Last, but by no means least, is the new National Insurance 
Bill in which members of the Armed Forces are treated as 
employed persons and will therefore benefit as such from the 
Act when discharged to civil life. Details are at present before 
the public, and it is not proposed to go into detail here. But 
this Act, more than anything else, should see the abolition of 
the Service Charities of which I have something to say later. 

Despite all the Government aids mentioned above, straws 
show which way the wind blows when it comes to realities. 
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Two instances have recently come under the notice of the 
writer showing clearly the attitude already being taken towards 
the ex-soldier. Both cases appear to have been meant for a 
joke, but in each case they are anything but that to the principal 
character. In one of our national evening papers the following 
appeared: “H’m!” said the prospective employer to the 
ex-officer applicant, “D.S.O., D.F.C. and Bar, eh? .. . any 
shorthand ” ? Substitute any other word for shorthand in any 
sphere of employment and you have the same standpoint. In 
a trade union journal an illustration is given in three panels. 
The picture in the first panel depicts a youth in 1939 sweeping 
the floor and making considerable dust. A workman near is 
scowling at him. The centre panel shows the youth as a soldier. 
The third panel shows the same youth as a grown man in 
1946 again sweeping the same floor with the same workman 
at the same bench. The workman this time is grinning. The 
ex-soldier has a large query mark portrayed in his mind. The 
inference is obvious. 

And how do the Government schemes fit in with the 
Service Charities? If the Acts of Parliament and other efforts 
sponsored by the Government will do all which is implied, 
why has no Government spokesman, prominent politican, 
publicist, industrial magnate, trade union leader, or any other 
leader of public opinion, said anything about abolishing the 
numerous and overlapping charities, the pernicious system 
which has developed from the days of the Crimean and South 
African wars. Social progress has advanced far since those 
days, but the principle of “charity for the old soldier” has 
such a tenacious hold on the nation that they support blindly 
and with a mass mind this degrading system at the present time. 

Even in these enlightened days the public regard the soldier, 
and the man who has served as one, as distinct from the 
“ civilian” in citizenship. The man who has served as a 
soldier becomes an object for pity and largesse from the mere 
fact that he has served in the Army. The position of the soldier 
as a citizen is clearly defined in The Manual of Military Law, 
which states: “ By the law of England, a man who joins the 
Army, whether as an officer or as a soldier, does not cease to 
be a citizen. If he commits an offence against the criminal law 
he can be tried and punished for it as if he were a civilian. 
Similarly in respect of civic rights, duties, and liabilities, the 
ordinary law in general applies to him.” 

Worse still, the charity complex has a hold on the Army 
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itself in a corporate capacity. Yet if anyone asks the individual 
ex-soldier if he desires charity, nine hundred and ninety-nine of 
every thousand would say emphatically No! Then why no 
organized action by ex-Service men to close down the source 
of it? Everyone knows that the British Legion is the largest 
organized body of ex-Service men and that it has a Poppy Day 
fund “to help distressed ex-Service men”. Last year the 
target of the Legion for this fund on Poppy Day was £1,000,000 
from the pockets of the public. Thus in the mass ex-Service 
men uphold a system which in their individual minds they 
abhor. 

In giving blindly to these funds the public are not aware, 
and apparently do not care, how the money is used. They do 
not realize that large sums of money are locked up in investments 
with interest accruing year after year, which could and should 
be used if necessary, until such time as the system is abolished. 
It is in the Army that the worst cases occur. In its composition 
we have large regiments and corps, such as the Royal Artillery, 
Royal Engineers, Royal Signals, Royal Armoured Corps, Royal 
Army Service Corps, Royal Army Medical Corps, and others. 
There are sixty-four infantry regiments, excluding the Guards, 
who have a Brigade Fund. Every one of these corps and 
regiments have a charitable fund for the benefit of old soldiers 
of their own regiment or corps. I give three specific cases 
of amounts in hand. In the regimental journal of the Queen’s 
Royal Regiment, published in May, 1939, liabilities and assets 
amounting to £12,969 os. 1d. are shown, of which £10,821 os. 3d. 
is shown on the asset side “‘ By investments at cost as at 1st 
January, 1938 ” (market value, {12,044 13s. od. at 31st December 
1938). In Zhe Lion and Rose, the regimental journal of the 
King’s Own (Royal Lancaster Regiment) we have in the 
Summer Number, 1945, the figures £6,312 1s. 1d., of which 
£5,134 5s. tod. is invested. In The Green Tiger, the 
regimental journal of the Leicestershire Regiment, published 
in May last year, the balance sheet of the Old Comrades’ 
Association for the year ending 31st December, 1944, shows a 
total of £12,628 16s. 8d., of which {£12,258 10s. 9d. is invested. 
In these three regiments a total of {£28,213 16s. 10d. is locked up. 

In the regimental journal of the Royal Ulster Rifles published 
last November it is stated that as the result of an “ Appeal 
Week ” organized by the Regiment, £10,000 was given by the 
people of Northern Ireland to the Regimental Benevolent Fund. 

The reader should be able to make a fair calculation in his 
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mind of the amount in hand in the Army when all the units 
mentioned above are added together, apart from the Legion, 
Army Benevolent Fund, and independent appeals such as that 
in Northern Ireland. Each unit looks after its funds jealously, 
and I can foresee some lively exchanges if the Army Benevolent 
Fund attempts to dip into or desires to take over these funds. 

This fund has recently sent out to army units its first annual 
report. Started off with a gift of £1,500,000 from N.A.A.F.L, 
authorized by the Army Council, it has since received from the 
public £87,258. Expenses have been £8,800. Like the 
individual unit of the Army, the Fund is going to carry interest 
of funds received to a reserve, and of this they have already 
accumulated £12,100. It is explained that the policy of the 
Fund is to use the accrued interest for distribution over the 
next twenty-five years, when need is likely to be greatest. 

Meanwhile they are asking the public for more money, and 
the policy clearly shows that those controlling the Fund consider 
the ex-Service man will be an object for charitable doles for 
years to come, despite all the Government may try to do. 

And the British Legion are asking for {1,000,000 additional 
to the above ! 

One wonders if the same fate will overtake some of the 
money, and the men for whom it is being obtained, as has 
happened over the South African War funds. Recently quite 
a number of South African veterans have been found in work- 
houses, and the money had “ disappeared”. Efforts are now 
being made to trace it, and some success has been achieved. 
Up to the present, £240,123 os. od. has been discovered which 
was lying dormant. 

The latest ramification of the use of ex-soldiers to obtain 
money for their supposed benefit is a campaign to raise 
£1,000,000 for a Victory Ex-Services Club in London. Captains 
of finance and commerce are behind the campaign. They are 
not usually philanthropists. The Service chiefs are also helping. 

There are ex-Service men’s clubs all over London, and 
many ex-Service men belong to civilian clubs. Then why this 
grandiose scheme for a profitable business with the ex-Service 
man as the bait ? 

It is evident, however, that some knowledge of the position 
is beginning to force itself forward. In the House of Commons 
in May of last year, Mr. Churchill, in reply to a question by 
Mr. Bellenger, said: “It is the earnest desire of the three 
Service departments that there should be voluntary co-ordination 
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of the activities of all charitable organizations which have as 
their object the care of ex-Service men and their dependants, 
and I understand that certain of the largest organizations are 
now engaged upon plans to this end.” When Mr. Bellenger 
suggested that it was the duty of Parliament to see that these 
large charities were compelled to co-ordinate their activities, 
Mr. Churchill replied: “ They might retire from their labour 
altogether.” The answer of Mr. Churchill was typical of the 
parliamentarian mind. It would be an excellent thing if they 
did retire altogether, but that would not suit the Government. 
The charitable organizations help the Government to take the 
line of least resistance in doing full justice to the men who 
have given their all to hold the state together. 

Mr. Bellenger, who raised the question, is now Financial 
Secretary to the War Office in the new Government. What 
will he do about parliamentary control of the funds now ? 

A statement by Mr. Bevin, as Minister of Labour, should 
rule out any necessity for the funds. Speaking at Norwich in 
February of last year, he said: “ After the war there would 
not be any occasion in any circumstances for an ex-soldier to 
beg at a street corner. A great blot has been taken off the 
national life.” That statement may mean that Mr. Bevin 
draws a distinction between an individual ex-soldier begging 
in the gutter, and organizations begging for him. On the 
other hand, it may mean that his demobilization scheme had 
completely wiped off a “great blot on the national life ”. 
Taken either way, what he said is a travesty of facts. 

As things have been, and are, the nation and the Govern- 
ment prefer that men they have eulogized as sailors, soldiers, 
and airmen, should present the pitiable spectacle of going, cap 
in hand, to a charitable organization and say in effect: “| 
fought in the Atlantic, Mediterranean, and Far East”; “1 
fought from Alamein to Berlin”; “I was many times over 
Germany in the darkness of the night on bombing raids. 
Now I’m down and out. Please give me something to help 
myself, wife, and children.” 

There is no difference in being a suppliant under the above 
circumstances and standing in the gutter to ask the passer-by. 
Apparently the ex-Service man is still to be regarded as a 
beggar, and therefore an outcast from the society of self- 
respecting men. 

What a blot on the national character, Mr. Bevin ! 

We do not have a nationwide begging campaign for 
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distressed dockers, miners, railmen, transport drivers, munition 
workers of the war, and other civilians who have been engaged 
in national service. Then why debase a man because he has 
served as a soldier ? 

Events over the past twenty-five years, and before, make 
it clear that millions of men who have served in the Forces 
appear content to let things remain as they were and are. They 
took no action after the last war to make things better. Will 
they now ? or still prefer that rather than find leaders to lead 
them to a higher plane of security and self-respect, and state 
recognition of their services, they will leave it at “ hope for the 
best ” and “ beg the rest”. By such methods as that men and 
nations perish. 




















J. A. SPENDER 


a biography by WILSON HARRIS 


Few people in these days will realize what a power 
J. A. Spender exercised in politics. During the many 
years he occupied the editorial chair of the Westminster 
Gazette he was in the know of all that went on politically, 
and though one of the pillars of the Liberal Party, 
Conservative as well as Liberal ministers, when in power, 
consulted him and accepted his advice. (12s. 6d. net.) 
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PRosPECTS OF THE INDUSTRIAL AREAS OF GREAT Britain. By M. P. 
FoGarty. NuFFIELD COLLEGE SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION SURVEY. 
(Methuen. 492 pp. 325.) 

ARLY in the war the Nuffield College Social Reconstruction 

Survey were invited by the Government to undertake a study of 

the post-war economic prospects of the main industrial regions of 

Great Britain. Three things were necessary for such a study: 

first, a survey of the economic position in the different areas before the 

war showing where industries would be likely to develop if nothing were 
done to control or influence their location; second, an estimate of the 
probable effects of wartime industrial developments ; and third, a careful 
study of the suitability of different regions for different types of industry 
so as to have some knowledge of what might be achieved if the Government 

did decide to take a hand. Accordingly teams of investigators were enrolled 

all over the country who, under the guidance of Professor G. D. H. Cole 

(Director of the Survey), set out to study the areas assigned to them, and 

Mr. Fogarty has been responsible for shaping and interpreting the material 

provided by them. The facts were collected and the book written before 

the publication of the White Paper on Employment Policy, and Mr. Fogarty 
was, therefore, at some disadvantage in not knowing the lines the Govern- 
ment proposed to follow. To some extent he has got over this difficulty 
by appending short notes which call the reader’s attention to particular 
measures which bear on some topic he has been discussing, but he could 
not, of course, examine them, as, no doubt, he would have done if the 
information had been available earlier. It is a misfortune that so long 

a period has to intervene nowadays between writing the last word of a 

book and its appearance in the bookshops, particularly when the subject 

is so highly topical as this, and it is not Mr. Fogarty’s fault that one gets 
the impression of having been left in mid-air. 

Yet whatever the proposals for the future, we need to know the facts 
of the present and these Mr. Fogarty presents in abundant measure. Much 
of the Survey necessarily traversed familiar ground and I do not know 
that anything very much is added to the sum of our knowledge of the 
“* Depressed-Special-Development ” Areas. But it is extremely useful to 
have it collected in this way and especially valuable to have it in the same 
volume as the mass of information about the “ ordinary ” or non-special 
areas (there is no recognized name for these !) about which our knowledge 
was much more fragmentary. For the first time we are able to get a complete 
picture, light and shade combined. 

What emerges from the survey ? It is not possible to comment on the 
whole of so comprehensive a study, but certain points call for special 
mention. Mr. Fogarty devotes particular attention to the question of how 
far the changes that have taken place during the war are likely to have a 
permanent effect on the pattern of industrial distribution and reaches the 
conclusion that, on the whole, it is unlikely to be appreciable without some 
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external control. Migration has been heavy, but the majority of workers 
will probably return to their old homes. The proportion of working class 
families that were able to move as units and to find adequate accommodation 
is small in relation to the total and the rest are eager to join their families 
or to escape from uncomfortable and crowded billets. Local loyalty also 
plays a part. It may be hard for the outsider to realize the wide differences 
in custom, tradition, and even language in so small a country as this, but 
very many of those who were forced to migrate have felt themselves to 
be aliens in a foreign land. Nor is the lack of housing in a bomb-damaged 
area a serious deterrent to return. Sharing a kitchen with another woman 
is worse than squeezing into a place, however poor, that you have to 
yourself, and, as Mr. Fogarty aptly points out, rehousing the pre-war 
population of London after the heavy raids of 1940-1 would have meant 
no more overcrowding than was normal 20 years earlier. 

The dispersal of established firms has been very much less than that of 
workers, for obvious reasons. A large factory is rarely completely knocked 
out by bombing and removal is a colossal undertaking. Some firms moved 
detachable units to safer areas and many of these will remain in their new 
sites. Similarly commercial and insurance firms evacuated their routine 
staffs to the country and would be willing to leave them there, keeping 
in the town the headquarters staffs that must be close to their markets, 
if they got a clear lead from the Government. But interest centres 
chiefly in the new factories built specially for war production. Some 
are unlikely to serve any useful peacetime purpose, either because they 
are in unsuitable places—mention is made of one which for strategic reasons 
is on a site that is covered for most of the year by mist—or because conversion 
would be too expensive ; but most are likely to continue in use and their 
influence on industrial distribution depends on whether they will represent 
a net addition to productive capacity. Mr. Fogarty’s conclusion here is 
interesting. He believes that in the South new buildings will be additional, 
in the Midlands the effect is uncertain, and in the North new works will 
be used in substitution for old. In other words wartime developments 
are likely simply to accentuate rather than reverse pre-war trends. 

Unless, then, quick and decisive action is taken, there is nothing in the 
factors determining the location of industry to prevent a recurrence of the 
maladjustments that were so evident before the war. So far Government 
policy merely continues pre-war methods, which consisted in barring off 
some areas or offering firms something of value in return for choosing a 
particular location, whilst leaving it open to the firm to accept the offer 
or not. Such methods have their value but their influence is limited. 
Trading estates, for example, can attract firms to a particular locality so 
long as there are not many of them ; the more numerous they are, the more 
must they compete in amenities to get firms to choose one rather than 
another. The more interesting question of how far it is practicable for the 
Government to exercise positive control over the location of private firms 
without accepting responsibility for the losses occasioned by a less advanta- 
geous site than would have been freely chosen, Mr. Fogarty does not discuss. 
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But it is unfair to cavil at an omission when so much of value has been 
given. It must be admitted that Mr. Fogarty’s book is not easy to read 
and one finds oneself occasionally longing for a vivid or illuminating phrase. 
But it does what it set out to do, carefully, honestly and detachedly, and 
provides a valuable and solid foundation for policy making. 

GERTRUDE WILLIAMS 


Everysopy’s GUIDE TO PARLIAMENT. By W. J. Brown, M.P. (Allen 
Unwin. 192 pp. 75. 6d.) 
T is already apparent that the general election of 1945 and the coming 
of the Labour Party to power will have a profound effect upon our 
parliamentary institutions. Every day since the new parliament met 
there have been crowds of people anxious to see it at work. To many 
of them the working of the House of Commons, and its habits and practices, 
are mysteries which ought to be simply explained if the electorate is to 
understand the conditions under which the new Government will seek to 
carry out the vast legislative programme contained in the King’s Speech. 

Although he has had only two comparatively short periods in the 
House, first as a Labour Member between 1929-31 and since 1942 as the 
Independent Member for Rugby, Mr. W. J. Brown has been a very active 
Member who has already established himself as one of the personalities of 
Westminster, and he has also been an assiduous student of Parliament. 
This new book of his is a useful popular guide to the most important 
representative and democratic institution in the world. 

Mr. Brown tells in simple words the story of parliament, how it is elected, 
and how it does its work. He has useful chapters on the formation of 
Governments, the processes of legislation, the position of the Speaker, and 
the duties of a Member of Parliament, all of which help to convey something 
of the atmosphere that pervades the Palace of Westminster. The author is 
particularly interesting on the customs of the House, and provides new 
explanations of matters which are usually explained in other ways ; thus, 
it is generally assumed that when a Member comes into the House or leaves 
it, he bows to the Speaker or the Chair out of respect for that office, but 
actually, according to Mr. Brown, it is a relic of the days when the House 
met in St. Stephen’s Chapel and the bow was to the altar which used to be 
there. In that earlier Chamber the Speaker’s chair (the position of which 
by the way is to-day indicated by small brass rosettes in the floor of St. 
Stephen’s Hall) was placed in front of the altar. Recently when the 
Commons met for a short time in this Hall on the occasion of the state 
opening of the present parliament, the Speaker sat at the western end of the 
hall in order that there might be at the other end a door to shut in the face 
of Black Rod when he came to summon the Commons to the House of 
Peers to hear the King’s Speech. 

These things, trivial though they seem to be to many, illustrate the 
importance of tradition in parliament. Though, with the exception of 
Westminster Hall, the Palace of Westminster is barely a century old, it 
appears to those who work within its walls to be saturated in history, and 
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Members are frequently being reminded of the close link which exists with 
the past. For instance, as Mr. Brown points out, the phrase “I spy 
strangers ’, when the House desires to go into secret session, relates back 
to the days when relations between the House and the King were not so 
harmonious as they are to-day, and the Commons had to be watchful of the 
King’s representatives who would hurry back to the monarch with tales 
of what was said and done in the House. 

The book contains a good deal of useful and interesting information, 
but in addition it is an apologia for the Independent Member—and par- 
ticularly for Mr. W. J. Brown. In his criticism of the attitude of the large 
political parties towards the Independent Member, and the pressure upon 
him to “ get under one umbrella or the other ”, he fails entirely to make 
clear that the whole success of parliament, as an institution in reflecting the 
changing political views of the people, lies in the fact that Opposition in the 
House is strong in direct ratio to its ability to take over the government of 
the country at any time. This of course is only possible when there exists 
in the House a large group of Members with common ideas, who can work 
together as a team and exercise self-discipline. The author himself recognizes 
this to some extent when he deals with the place in which parliament meets, 
and supports the case for an oblong Chamber—‘‘a Member should be 
either for or against the Government ”—as best symbolizing our parlia- 
mentary set-up and best expressing our political temper as a people. 

In any event, it is misleading to think of Mr. Brown as an ordinary 
independent member. He has for many years held an important position 
as an Official in one of the largest civil service unions, is regarded in the 
House as a spokesman of the civil service in matters affecting their working 
conditions, and has received through them considerable financial backing 
for his political campaigns. The stories which he tells of successes achieved 
by himself and other independent members give a false impression of their 
status and influence. Mr. Brown, for instance, claims sole credit for having 
obtained increased pensions for civil servants to meet increases in the cost 
of living, and omits entirely all reference to the part played by the Labour 
Party, not only by speeches in the House, but by influential representations 
to the then Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

On the question of absenteeism among Members, Mr. Brown has dug 
up a rule of Cromwell’s time that any Member absent from prayers should 
pay ten pence to the relief of the poor ! With the election of a new parliament 
consisting in the main of young men and women eager to play an active 
part in the life of the House, the likelihood of absenteeism is not great, but 
they would do well to remind themselves of some very wise words of the 
great Lord Halifax (chiefly remembered for “‘ The Character of a Trimmer ”’) 
who in his advice to Members wrote : 

“Non-Attendance in former Parliaments ought to be a Bar against 
the Choice of Men who have been guilty of it. 

** It is one of the worst kinds of Non-Residence, and the least to be 
excused : It is very hard that men should despise a Duty, which perhaps is 
the only ground of the respect that is paid to them.” CARroL JOHNSON. 
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DICTATORSHIP AND PoLiTICAL PoLICcE. THE TECHNIQUE OF CONTROL BY 
Fear. By E. K. Bramstept. (The International Library of Sociology 
and Social Reconstruction, Kegan Paul, 275 pp. 155.) 

HE publication of this book, crowded with data, facts and their 

critical examination as it is, should have been postponed for a year 

or two. Written in this country in the years 1942-44, it is bound 

to be based on incomplete and not always the last accessible 
material. Therefore, as a historian’s survey of the organization and technique 
of the political police and terror policy in Germany and the occupied 
countries, it falls short of historical rank. The more so as the author had 
the special bad luck, which he might have foreseen, however, to finish it 
just when the allied victory was imminent and the sources of comprehensive 
and trustworthy information were about to be laid open. 

This disadvantage is apparent from the beginning. The sketchy 
biography of Himmler is no more satisfactory than are the general accounts 
of the pre-war Nazi regime. For instance, it escaped Mr. Bramstedt that 
Himmler started the adventure of his life as a petty criminal: by robbing 
the cash-box of the school of which his father was the respectable head- 
master and he a disreputable pupil. This is certainly not a mere flourish, 
but a fundamental fact in a future arch-criminal’s career! In the same way, 
portraits of his principal assistants (Heydrich, Kaltenbrunner, etc.) ought 
to have been inserted for they are the exponents of the spirit and social, as 
well as intellectual, standards of the whole police corps, and as such very 
informative. Further, the “night of the long knives” was not, as Mr. 
Bramstedt suggests, the party purge of June, 1934, but the night of massacre 
and plunder of the “inner enemy” (Democrats, Socialists and Jews), 
promised by Roehm, the S.A. chieftain, to his comrades as soon as the army, 
at that time not yet nazified, had been captured. On page 68, Otto Strasser 
is reported murdered ; it was his brother Gregor, Otto is still alive. The 
pompous Hanfstaengl, Hitler’s unofficial ambassador to this country and 
the U.S.A., was not “ sent into the wilderness ” by his master, but fled of 
his own accord—in such circumstances as might have given the author a 
unique opportunity for revealing how terror held its particular sway over 
the “Inner Circle ” of the terror gang itself. These are by no means the 
only mistakes and inaccuracies of the book, they are mentioned in order to 
prove its prematureness as a historical survey. They are the more regrettable 
as the author is generally at great pains to exclude mere rumours or 
fabrications. 

Of greater consequence in the tissue of the whole book are the author’s 
omissions of the historical forerunners of the terror regime in Germany 
itself and in the rest of Europe. Mr. Bramstedt, it is true, gives a very 
illuminating account of the police, the spying, and banning systems under 
the two Napoleons and of that established by Mussolini. But he does not 
mention, apart from rare allusions, the Russian model and the Spanish 
parallel institutions for both of which there are plenty of sources to draw 
on. Still more astonishing is it that the name of Fuerst Metternich, that 
outstanding martinet and taskmaster of 19th century Central Europe, does 
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not even once occur, nor, for that matter, the name of General Ludendorff, 
who, during the last war, directed the dress rehearsal for the tragedy 
in which Hitler staged his terror system among the German civilian 
populace. Both Metternich and Ludendorff will figure in history as Hitler’s 
predecessors and inspirers in suppressing, persecuting, and eliminating the 
exponents of liberty. Though they were not dictators by title, they wielded 
dictatorial powers and indulged in dictatorial technique to a considerable 
degree. And both lacked, in contrast to the Napoleons, even those pseudo- 
humanitarian restraints, which were already on the wane with Metternich, 
completely absent with Ludendorff, and gave way to sheer barbarism with 
Hitler. One would have expected from a historian a distinct hint, if not 
the proof, that the monomaniac murderers Hitler, Himmler, and all the 
others did not emerge from Hell direct but grew from a soil prepared for 
them throughout a century, and that they availed themselves of “‘ congenial ” 
currents in German mentality. 

Regarding the bulk of the book, cataloguing and digesting the ways and 
means of terror, its organization, function, and consequences, as well as the 
resistance movements, the author is fairly efficient in grouping and analysing 
the facts and features available to him, and in shaping an image of the 
political police as the prevailing and decisive instrument of dictatorship. 
It is no mean accomplishment to present a record, pre-scientific though it is, 
of such a complex phenomenon and to make out of it a readable book. On 
the other hand, it is a pity that the author often allows commonsense to 
degenerate into the commonplace. His concluding paragraphs about the 
present and future of liberated Germany and Europe do not break any ice. 
It is a retrospective, pre-war, intellectual spirit, spiced with superficial 
sociology, that here limits and stultifies the author’s outlook. It is con- 
spicuously lacking in a new vision for a world in rags and ruins—a failure 
corresponding to that mentioned above in tracing Hitlerism and its methods 
backwards. ; 

In connection with the book under review I feel I should mention another 
that I happened to read simultaneously. It is a diary by a German-Jewish 
woman, Rahel Behrend, entitled Verfehmt und Verfolgt (Outlawed and 
Persecuted), recently published in Zurich by the Swiss Socialist book 
society, the Guttenberg Buecher Gilde. The authoress, outlawed and 
persecuted, lived in Nazi Germany up to 1944 until she was smuggled over 
the Swiss frontier. She played a brave part in organizing, nursing, and 
encouraging the Jews of Bavaria before and during their deportation and, 
miraculously saved from the same fate, lived illegally in Berlin and Freiburg. 
Her enforced collaboration with the Nazi offices and officials gave her an 
almost unique first-hand knowledge of the whole terror system and its 
executors, and she knows how to pass it on without any literary make-up. 
Her book reads like an extremely live supplement to Mr. Bramstedt’s survey. 
Its most uncanny and pregnant aspect is the revelation of the blood-curdling 
accuracy of the Nazi machine in systematically inflicting mental torture and 
terror on its principal victims, the Jews, who, at the same time, are shown 
keeping to a genuinely German “ orderliness” and discipline in giving 
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themselves up to their lot. Here you have one of the most conclusive keys 
to the success of German “ dictatorship and political police ” : the demoniac 
influence of ingrained discipline and order as a means to the most 
destructive and barbarous ends. HERMANN SINSHEIMER. 


Lecat Arp. By Roperrt Ecerton. (Kegan Paul. 160 pp. tos. 6d.) 
HE recent report of the Rushcliffe Committee! on Legal Aid and 
Legal Advice focussed the attention of the public for a short time 
upon this important subject. Legal assistance is a very expensive 
commodity, yet there are few citizens who do not experience the 
need for it from time to time as they journey through life. Its cost has, 
in fact, meant denial of justice to the majority of people in this country, 
and it is curious and not a little disturbing that amidst all the concentration 
on the provisions of social services so little attention has been devoted 
by social reformers to this matter. 

Mr. Egerton provides in this book a useful history of the development 
during the past thirty years of a quite inadequate official system of legal aid 
in connection with litigation. This has been organized since 1923 by the 
solicitors’ branch of the legal profession and has been characteristically 
christened the “ Poor Persons’ Procedure”. He also describes the poor 
man’s lawyer system under which various charitable organizations such as 
the Bentham Committee have endeavoured to make some provision for 
legal advice, even more important than assistance in connection with actual 
litigation. The whole thing has been based upon charity, the gratuitous 
services of lawyers; some of them young men seeking only to acquire 
experience of their craft, and others sincerely desirous of assisting their 
fellow men. From time to time committees have been appointed under 
distinguished judges such as Lord Finlay and Lord Justice P. O. Lawrence 
to report on the working of the system, but their recommendations have 
been at the best niggling and usually reactionary. It is a sorry story and 
Mr. Egerton is not sparing in his convincing narrative. As one who has 
taken an intimate part in the practical working of the system he speaks with 
real knowledge. His feelings have become profoundly engaged in the 
matter and he has made a careful study of the provisions made for legal 
assistance in other countries, the results of which he summarizes in the book 
and which show that this country, and indeed the whole British Empire 
with the honourable exception of Australia, has fallen very much behind. 

Only in the provisions for defence against criminal charges have 
reasonable measures been taken, and that as recently as 1930. Even here 
as the Rushcliffe Report shows the Poor Prisoner’s Defence Act has been 
interpreted by many benches in so niggardly a fashion as to destroy much 
of its value. 

It is some measure of the value of Mr. Egerton’s book that the con- 
structive proposals which he makes for a reformed system, and which 
naturally take up the greater part of the short volume, have almost all been 
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adopted by the Rushcliffe Committee; in particular his urgent and 
unanswerable plea that advice and assistance ought to be regarded as part 
of one process. Where he parts company with the Rushcliffe proposals as 
in not wishing to entrust to the legal profession complete control over the 
whole scheme there will be much sympathy with him, and it is to be hoped 
that in the legislation which it is believed that the present government 
intends to introduce safeguards in this respect will not be overlooked. 

Among the interesting features of the book may be mentioned an 
appendix in which particulars are given of the provisions made for legal aid 
in all towns in England and Wales with a population of over 100,o0o—too 
often the entry is “ no scheme ”, or words to that effect. 

It would be a pity if the existence of the admirable Rushcliffe Report 
should deter people from reading this book. Indeed it may be said that 
to a full understanding of the proposals there made a perusal of it is a 
necessary preliminary. 

R. S. T. CHor ey. 


REPORT ON RELATIONS BETWEEN LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND THE COMMUNITY. 
Nalgo Reconstruction Committee. (Sixpence.) 
NE of the most significant movements of our time is the develop- 
ment of public relations work in the sphere of government. All 
Central Government Departments, and most of the independent 
public boards and commissions, have their public relations staffs, 
which are in some instances very large, covering all fields of publicity and 
information. This development has been evoked in part by the need to 
redress the unfair and unfavourable treatment usually meted out by our 
“free and independent ” press to public administration ; and in part by 
the need of governmental agencies to build up direct lines of communication 
between those responsible for official policy and practice and the citizens 
whose lives are affected by it. 

Oddly enough, this new instrument has been almost ignored by local 
authorities, with unfortunate results. The great mass of the British people 
are indifferent towards the system of local government and apathetic about 
their own local authority. This is clearly shown by the voting figures at 
local elections in peace-time. Almost the only voices which are heard on 
the subject, usually in fulsome celebration or praise, come from councillors, 
aldermen or officers. Criticism is usually infrequent and ill-informed. 

None of the reports issued during the war by the Associations of local 
authorities or the National Association of Local Government Officers on 
the organization of local government contain any reference to the attitude 
of the community, though it is clearly very relevant, since public interest 
and understanding are much more likely to be aroused if the “areas of 
consciousness ” which exist in the minds of the local community correspond 
with the areas of local government, than if no such correspondence exists. 

The Reconstruction Committee of NALGO has, now, however, repaired 
the omission by an interesting and valuable Report on “ Relations between 
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Local Government and the Community.” This Report recognizes that 
local self-government can be effective only when it represents a living 
partnership between the citizen, the elected councillor and the official, 
each working with full understanding of the needs, wishes and difficulties 
of the other two partners, for the good of the community as a whole. The 
Committee admits that such a partnership is rarely found to-day. They 
rightly say that it can be achieved only “ through the acceptance by each 
member of the trinity of the fundamental postulate that local government 
must work with popular interest and support at every stage of its activity.” 

The problem which the Report attempts to solve is thus to secure the 
active co-operation of the citizen in the work of local government, in place 
of the dull apathy which now exists or the narrow opposition of sectional 
interests. The key to its solution lies in the adoption of an active policy 
of public relations. Such a policy would aim on the one hand at explaining 
to the public the work of the local authorities and the services they provide, 
while on the other interpreting the needs and wishes of the local community 
to the Council and its officers. 

To implement the policy it is proposed that every major local authority 
should set up a public relations advisory committee to direct its activities 
in this field and appoint a public relations officer to its staff. The committee 
would contain the chairmen of the principal committees of the Council 
and also outside persons possessing special knowledge of public opinion, 
such as editors of local newspapers, members of community councils, 
citizens’ advice bureaux, ratepayers’ associations, rotary clubs, the Workers’ 
Educational Association, trade unions and employers’ associations and so 
forth. 

The functions of the local authority’s public relations committee and 
officer would be to co-ordinate the activities of the various departments of 
the Council so far as public relations are concerned ; to survey continuously 
all the contacts between the local authority and the community; to 
disseminate information about the local authority to all available media ; 
to interpret the state of local opinion, and to develop a lively and enlightened 
spirit of co-operation and mutual understanding between the local authority 
and the citizen. 

Stress is laid on the necessity for the staff of a local authority to take 
the greatest care, in dealing with individual citizens, to show courtesy, 
efficiency and an interest in their welfare and problems. The individual 
contact can undoubtedly exercise an immense influence in determining the 
attitude of the citizens towards the town hall. People invariably generalize 
from their own isolated experience ; and they are apt to report their inter- 
views with officials to a wide circle of friends and relatives. A mental 
stereotype is thus quickly and easily built up from what may be a few quite 
exceptional instances of good or bad official treatment. The Report 
proposes that the public relations officer should conduct regular checks of 
his Council’s contacts with the public, and be responsible for giving the 
departmental officers systematic training in dealing with the public. 

Many other fields of activity are touched on in the NALGO Report. 
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The education authorities, for example, can contribute much through the 
teaching of citizenship. Youth organizations can help to interest young 
people in municipal affairs and to awaken in them a sense of civic respon- 
sibility. Special sections of the adult public can be reached through wartime 
organizations such as the W.V.S., street savings groups and so forth. 
Efforts could be made to take the press more into the confidence of the 
local authority by abandoning the secrecy with which some Councils love 
to surround their activities, and providing editors with full information 
and documents wherever possible. Publications describing local govern- 
ment services and facilities should be issued on a much more widespread 
and ambitious scale. Information bureaux, public meetings, press confer- 
ences, exhibitions, films, pageants, lectures, radio talks, anniversaries and 
celebrations—all can be harnessed to the task of making our local govern- 
ment system breathe the spirit of democracy. 

In the last analysis, it all comes back to education. To adapt a military 
phrase much used by the American army, the logistics of democracy means 
having the right kind of education in the right amount in the right place. 
Education in the formal sense, information, publicity and propaganda are 
only different aspects of the same thing. And they are closely related. 
The main reason why most people in the United States believe profoundly 
in the value of education is because the State and municipal directors of 
education have managed to “ sell” the idea of education to the American 
public. For example, the most impressive building in most towns in the 
U.S.A. outside the great cities is the local school. Americans accepted the 
idea that education is a good thing. That made them want it on an ambitious 
scale. They then found that education does in fact bring unlimited 
advantages to the community. A virtuous circle was thus set in being. 
In this country, nothing comparable has occurred in the field of education, 
though a not quite dissimilar movement in regard to housing sprang up 
between 1919 and 1939. 

The NALGO Reconstruction Committee has started a very important 
discussion in this modest pamphlet. W. A. Rosson. 
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